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THE WEEK. 


Most of the papers have been publishing desolat- 
ing accounts of the character and carnage of the civil 
war in Moscow, but, as the Manchester Guardian points 
out, the authors happen to prepare them at St. Peters- 
burg. It is consoling, therefore, to turn to the accounts 
sent by the correspondent of that paper, for he has been 
at Moscow in the thick of the massacres of which other 
correspondents have only heard the echoes. Fortu- 
nately, his account is less horrifying. He puts the 
victims at 1,000, after five days’ fighting, rather a 
difference from the estimate of another correspondent 
who counted them at 15,000 after two days. His 
latest message, sent on Wednesday, states that the 
centre of the city was quiet, and that business was 
being gradually resumed, but that the insurrectionary 
movement continued in the North and West. He 
reported a fierce battle on the long Dolgorukovskava- 
street which runs out to the north-west, in which many 
insurgents were killed. He thinks that fighting 
may continue several days longer but he says 
that the authorities, with the support of the 
infantry, are gaining the upper hand. The 
revolutionaries have been disappointed in_ their 
expectations of help from the troops, and the infantry 
of the garrison are being employed freely. From his 
accounts it appears that the warfare has been a 
guerilla warfare between 1,500 rebels and 6,000 troops, 
and mainly in two quarters of the city ; thus the affair 
would be reduced to the proportions of the revolt of 
the Potemkin or the mutiny at Cronstadt. 

THE same correspondent is inclined to take a very 
pessimistic view of the position of Count Witte, whose 
influence in his own Cabinet is largely neutralised by the 
obscurantist tendencies of M. Durnovo, the Minister of 
the Interior. Whatever the difficulties of working out 
a system of constitutional government for Russia, 
there can ke no doubt that the most practical as well 
as the most equitable measure for the Govern- 
ment to take to secure the confidence of the 
people would be the grant of those liberties 
of the subject without which the value of any repre- 
sentative system would be illusory, and it is precisely 
in the diminution of these pledges of the good faith of the 
Government that M. Durnovo’s influence has been most 
exercised. Thewriter gives M. Witte credit for excellent 
intentions in spite of his tendency to act merely on the 
spur of necessity and without a preconceived policy, 
but, in his opinion, M. Witte does not enjoy the confi- 
dence of the Emperor, the autocracy being always at 
work behind the scenes. M. Nelidoff, the Prefect of 
Odessa, for instance, has been recalled onlyto be trans- 
lated to the governorship of Nijni-Novgorod. Under 
these circumstancesit would seem that the Liberals were 
well advised in refusing to co-operate in Count Witte’s 
Cabinet, where they would have compromised their 
freedom of action without being able to exercise any 
appreciable influence. Meanwhile the revolutionary 
episodes are acting as a social solvent, and the purely 
political issues fade and become almost academic. The 
Revolutionary movement, which depended for its 
success on being well-timed, has failed for the moment 
owing to its precipitancy. 

Tue Prime Minister’s speech at the Albert Hall 
was received with general satisfaction abroad. Its 
importance was in a sense discounted because his 


earlier speeches at Portsmouth had indicated quite 
clearly the direction that Liberal foreign policy would 
assume. The French papers were pleased, though not 
surprised, at the stress he laid on the maintenance and 
development of the French understanding. Most of 
them welcomed, too, his disclaimer of any hostility to 
Germany, a disclaimer which has helped to en- 
courage the growing movement in Germany for im- 
proving the relations of the two countries. That 
movement will continue in Germany, where there are 
many persons of standing and reputation who bitterly 
resent such stupid insolence as the attack upon King 
Edward in the Berlin Reichsbofe, a paper which adds a 
religious venom to the acerbities of national ill-will. 
The Kaiser is credited with a pacific and reassuring 
declaration, and Sir Charles Dilke, in an interview in 
the Figaro, says that Germany has far too keen an 
appreciation of the formidable power of the French 
army to run any risks. The Prime Minister’s declara- 
tion about a general reduction of armaments has excited 
great enthusiasm in the Radical papers of France ; the 
Conservative papers look upon it as a pious hope. 
Durinc the Cabinet crisis, writes our Rome cor- 
respondent, Signor Fortis, who was again charged by 
the King to form a new Cabinet, was urged by his 
friends to take as his colleagues in the Government 
the representatives of all the ancient Left, going from 
the Liberals, through the Progressists, down to the 
Radicals. The idea was to revive the two ancient 
traditional parties, thus obliging all the Conserva- 
tive elements to join in their turn against the 
new Cabinet. Signor Fortis followed this advice 
only half way. Some of his men belong to 
more advanced sections in the Chamber, as 
for instance the Minister of Public Instruction, Pro- 
fessor de Marinis, who was originally a Socialist and 
is now a Radical, while the portfolio of Foreign 
Affairs has been given to the Marquis di San 
Giuliano, who has always been in the ranks of Baron 
Sonnino, the representative for the last fifteen years of 
anti-Liberal tendencies. The inclusion of the Marquis 
di San Giuliano will not bring any strength to the new 
Cabinet, as the ancient friends of the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs cannot possibly support a Ministry presided 
over by Signor Fortis. The latter must therefore 
present a very explicit Liberal programme of 
reform to maintain the confidence of his 
followers and regain those who abandoned 
him in the last vote of December 17, when his majority 
was limited to 63 votes. The task of the Premier will 
certainly not be easy, as both Parliament and country 
expect earnest and energetic work from the Govern- 
ment in the development and progress of the nation’s 
different fields of activity. Signor Fortis will not be 
able to satisfy people with vague speeches like that 
which he delivered in Naples shortly before the re- 
opening of Parliament. The Ministers to remain in 
power must now prove that they can undertake a 
fiscal reform, the settlement of the railway problem, 
and the redemption of Southern Italy and the Islands. 





Tue chief event and interest of the week in domestic 
politics has been Mr. Burns’s first speech as a 
Cabinet Minister. Mr. Burns is in some respects the 
most finished orator in England. There is nothing 
slovenly or ragged or fragmentary in his speeches. They 
are all models of terse and powerful English. Nobody 
living wields phrases that are more pointed and piercing, 
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and his admirable style gains not a little of its effect from 
the fact that none of its energy is wasted on epigrams 
that ring false or miss their mark. His blows are hard 
but not wild, the blows of a manimpatient of wrong 
rather than of argument. He has nothing in common 
with the legendary demagogue. His best speeches 
have been made when he was fighting an unpopular 
cause, and he owes his great position to the steady 
courage with which he has maintained his convictions. 

Mr. Burns’s speech on Wednesday was mainly 
concerned with two questions—the reasons he had for 
taking office and the policy he meant to pursue in 
office. The first question he answered in one charac- 
teristic sentence. ‘‘ He had to choose whether for the 
next ten years he would indulge perhaps in the futility 
of faction, perhaps in the impotence of intrigue, 
or accept an office which in their day and gene- 
ration he could make fruitful of good work.” 
There have been statesmen whose gifts were 
most valuable outside the responsibilities of office, 
and it is a great mistake to suppose that a career is a 
failure because it does not end on the Front Bench. 
But we do not think that anyone who considers Mr. 
Burns’s career and the circumstances under which he 
has become a Cabinet Minister, will doubt the wisdom 
of his decision. He takes to the Local Government 
Board the lessons of a wide administrative experience, 
and he has the will and the talent to apply them. 





Mr. Burns, like Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
has not changed his opinions on taking office. He has 
not modified his view of our ‘‘ Orientalised Im- 
perialism.” He rejoices that the financiers have found 
out already that “ the new Government is not a chapel 
of ease to the Johannesburg Stock Exchange.” He 
will do his best to see that South Africa is 
given responsible representative government as 
soon as possible. His remedies for our social 
evils have to do with permanent organic changes 
in society. ‘‘Higher rates were the standard 
of our Imperial misconduct. Taxation must be 
reduced if employment was to increase. There was 
the cry of ‘ Back to the land.’ This was difficult, but 
it was easier to prevent men coming from the land. 
Nothing did more credit to the Premier than his decla- 
ration that we must colonise our own country. .So 
long as we hada landless peasantry we should have 
homeless men in the towns, but it would be his 
duty to give greater access to the land to 
prevent the townward trend. By making the land 
more accessible, they could prevent the rush of 
strong, healthy, but badly - paid men from the 
country to the towns. That could be done 
by wise experiment and by bold legislation on the lines 
suggested by the Prime Minister.” It should be the 
greatest encouragement to all reformers that a Prime 
Minister who thinks the law of diminishing returns 
prohibits what is the commonest form of culture in 
almost every country in the world, has given place 
to a vigorous champion of land reform, and that the 
ineffectual and stagnant rule of Mr. Gerald Balfour 
at the Local Government Board has been followed by 
the accession of as powerful and active a personality 
as our politics have known. 

Mr. BALFourR made a speech at Haddington on 
Tuesday in support of Mr. Haldane’s opponent. He 
paid Mr. Haldane some compliments, but urged that 
he had to be treated as a Minister in a Little England 
and Home Rule Government. The Government as a 
whole was utterly unworthy of the support of thecountry 
at large. It had pledged itself to what it considered to be 
the pure and undefiled doctrine of Free Trade, but what, 
in his opinion, was a blind and stupid adherence to 
certain fixed practices and maxims which had a mean- 
ing forty years ago, but had one no longer. But he 


reserved his chief indignation for the Prime Minister’s 
declaration about reducing armaments. He said the 
Prime Minister had had no time to learn the facts, and 
he did not think he had consulted Mr. Haldane. 

Sir Henry Fow.er made a speech at Wolver- 
hampton on Thursday. It was in the main a review 
of the late Government’s record. Mr. Balfour ought 
to have gone to the country and said, ‘‘ Here are the 
things we have done and here are the things we 
have not done, and we ask you whether it is right.” 
They could not forget that Mr. Balfour gained thou- 
sands of votes at the last election by saying it would 
not deal with certain questions. Mr. Chamberlain 
was a pure Protectionist, and his policy was founded on 
gloomy prophecies suggested by the condition of things 
in 1902. This year would be the largest record of trade 
ever known inthis country. Of our imports last year, 
which were 551 millions, food and tobacco represented 
232 millions and raw material 182 millions, Thus 
80 per cent. of our imports were related to food and 
raw material. 

Mr. BirreE_t has issued his election address in 
Bristol. He says one of the first acts of the Liberal 
Government will be to introduce a bill to amend the 
ill-starred Education Act of 1902. Mr. Lloyd-George 
has made two speeches in Wales, where his appoint- 
ment to the Board of Trade has been received with 
great enthusiasm, increased by a recollection of the 
hard fight he had to make for his seat during 
the war. In his speeches Mr. Lloyd-George has been 
chiefly concerned with the questions that interest Wales, 
the Education Act and Disestablishment. He described 
the Education Act as it affects Wales. ‘‘ Take 
Conway. All your schools are managed by one deno- 
mination, a denomination which is the minority of the 
people in this town and the minority of the Welsh 
people. Let us say that the minority is something like 
one-fifth. I do not think that is an unfair computation 
of the Church in Wales. If you select teachers from 
a fifth of the population the chances are five to one 
against your getting the best.” Mr. Lloyd-George 
appealed to moderate Churchmen to accept a compro- 
mise, and not to drive the country to secular education. 








Sir Epwin CornwaL.t, the Chairman of the London 
County Council, has been inspired by the good results 
of the enfente muncipale with the admirable idea of a 
Congress of Capitals, an idea which he expounds at 
some length and in some detail in a letter first pub- 
lished in the Neues Wiener Tagblatt. There is already 
evidence, he says, that the visit of the Paris 
Councillors to London has had definite results in 
helping them to grapple with problems com- 
mon to both cities, and he hopes that the coming 
visit of London Councillors to Paris may prove of 
equal benefit. Therefore he thinks the example set 
by London and Paris might be followed and extended, 
and he proposes a congress of capitals of the civilised 
world to meet at regular intervals in different capitals 
and to be confined to capitals with a population above 
500,000. The first object of such a congress would be 
to discuss and study problems common to all large 
centres of population—problems such as education, 
the housing of the working classes and over-crowding, 
street improvements andthe controland improvement of 
street architecture, and questions of traffic. 

THERE is no doubt that London has many things to 
learn from other capitals and also some things to teach 
to them. Our County Councillors may be told that this 
is done better in Berlin or that in Vienna without be- 
lieving it. The actual inspection of things that are 
better done abroad will convince them quicker than a 
hundred arguments. Sir Edwin Cornwall also sug- 
gests a scheme for public international education, that 
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s to say an exchange of municipal scholars among 
the different capitals. ‘If London could receive 
in its various elementary, secondary, and _ tech- 
nical schools, say, 500 scholars from the cities of 
the world in exchange for an equal number of 
London scholars, the result would be so accumulative 
in character that it would hardly be possible to estimate 
the amount of good which would be derived from such 
asystem.” It is a great idea, and the best result of all 
to be expected from its realisation wouldbe an increase 
of friendliness among the different countries represented 
at such acongress. It is by doing good to each other 
that men and nations become friends. Jingoism with 
its gospel of hatred is only a symptom of ignorance. 

Tue zeal of a Paddington sanitary inspector gave 
Mr. Chiozza Money last week the opportunity for talk- 
ing politics ina police court. Mr. Money had imported 
from Germany some horseflesh sausages, such as are 
sold in that Protected country at the price of beef 
sausages in England. These were exhibited in 
the window of Mr. Money’s committee rooms. 
The sanitary inspector saw them, and presuming them 
to be exposed for sale without a notice in letters four 
inches deep to the effect that they were composed of 
horseflesh, seized them in spite of all remonstrances, 
and applied to Mr. Plowden to know what should be 
done with them. Mr. Plowden was in the act of 
granting a summons when Mr. Money appeared to 
explain that the sausages were exhibited for purely 
political purposes and that he was very anxious 
to get them back. Mr. Plowden, who is always 
curious, asked what political lesson he hoped to 
teach from them, and Mr. Money replied that he 
wished te show the English working classes that 
horseflesh cost as much in Protected Germany as beef 
in Free Trade England. The summons was quashed 
and the sausages returned to Mr. Money, who went on 
his way rejoicing, no doubt, that he should have had 
the chance of giving such a convincing lesson in Free 
Trade to a magistrate sitting on his throne of justice 
and to the large public which reads police reports. 

WE have received from Mr. A. J. Wilson, the 
editor of the Jnvesiors’ Review and one of our chief 
financial authorities, a pamphlet on The Profligate Waste 
of Imperialism, which we commend to the attention of 
that large class which calls itself Imperialist without 
knowing what the word means. Mr. Wilson shows 
very clearly what is the nature of Imperialism by the 
fruits it has already produced, and equally clearly 
he shows what yet more deadly fruits it is likely 
to produce in the future. Protectionism, he contends, 
is a natural result of Imperialism. It is an attempt to 
conceal by means of indirect taxation the exhausting 
burdens which Imperialism imposes upon the taxpayer, 
a kind of drug which can only foster the disease 
which it pretends to cure. Free Trade may win 
at the coming election, says Mr. Wilson, but 
‘‘until the causes which are impelling the less 
scrupulous or reflective politicians in this country 
towards Protectionism are removed we can have 
no security that a ruinous tariff will not some day 
be laid upon our necks.” The pamphlet should be 
read particularly by Free Trade Imperialists, who may 
learn from it that the Imperialist of to-day is the Pro- 
tectionist of to-morrow. 





Mr Mitver Macuire addressed to the Zimes of 
Wednesday a pretty sharp analysis of the late Prime 
Minister’s record. Mr. Maguire is the hon, secretary 
of the Irish Unionist Alliance, and his interest in mili- 
tary subjects is well known. His position, therefore, 
gives a special point to the letter in which he riddles 
Mr. Balfour’s abuse of the Prime Minister as a Little 
Englander and a Separatist. ‘‘ All I can say is that no 
Government in any period of our history squandered 


anything like the sum of money on a perfectly worthless 
military machine which Mr. Balfour spent in 1903-4. 
For my part I would much prefer to see 
Haldane at the War Office than Mr. Arnold-Forster, 
whether arbitration be ultimately the cure for all inter- 
national evils or not ; moreover, I know that this is the 
Opinion of the majority of our soldiers, and I have 
taken great pains to ascertain. Indeed, the service 
journals of to-day are very pronounced on this point.” 
Mr. Miller Maguire is not less direct and emphatic in 
denying Mr. Balfour’s right to tax his opponents with 
Separatist designs. He says that he has received 
letters in his capacity as hon. secretary from able 
and hard-working Irish Unionists ‘ declaring that 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Wyndham had done more 
for Home Rule than could be done by ten Campbell- 
Bannermans and Morleys, and the recent Cabinet was 
heartily despised by Dublin Unionists from every point 
of view.” Mr. Miller Maguire concludes his letter by 
saying that many Unionists cannot support Mr. 
Balfour’s candidates. ra 

A CORRESPONDENT to the Daily Telegraph reports 
that a portrait by Leonardo da Vinci has just been 
discovered in the Ambrosiana Library at Milan. The 
portrait is on a wooden screen. It has been known as 
a portrait of Ludovico Sforza and attributed to some 
imitator of Luini. The lower portion of it was lately 
noticed to be darkened by black pigment which 
appeared to be a repainting. This was removed and 
‘‘a hand bearing an inscription with musical notes, 
and the words Cantus Amoris was disclosed.” The 
portrait, the correspondent says, turns out to be that 
of a musician, and was painted by Leonardo towards 
1483. Some proofs will have to be given before the 
attribution is likely to be generally accepted. Leonardo 
first went to Milan about 1482, and was himself a fine 
musician ; so much is in favour of the picture being 
from his hand. No male portrait of his at present 
exists; but the female portrait known as Ginevra 
Benci, in Vienna, has been attributed to him on very 
good grounds by Dr. Bode, nor is it at all certain that 
La Belle Ferroniére in the Louvre is the work of one 
of his pupils. 





THE discovery about Shakespeare, of which Mr. 
Sidney Lee writes in the Zimes of Wednesday, is of 
little moment except for the hope it raises that more 
important discoveries may be made with further research 
among the same sources. Sir Henry Maxwell-Lyte and 
Mr. W. H. Stevenson have been examining the house- 
hold books of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
belonging to the Duke of Rutland, on behalf of the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission. These books 
are preserved at Belvoir Castle, and they have 
found in an account of expenses incurred at 
Belvoir by the sixth Earl of Rutland, an entry for 
3ist of March 1613, of a payment of 44 shillings to 
Mr. Shakespeare ‘“ about my Lord’s impreso” and 
for the same amount to Richard Burbage ‘‘ for paynt- 
ing and making yt.” An impreso or impresa, as Mtr. 
Lee explains, was a hierographical or pictorial design 
in miniature with a short and appropriate motto. There 
was a craze for these imprese among persons of 
quality, and Shakespeare mentions them in 
Richard Il,, Act 3, sc. 1. The sixth Earl of Rutland 
had been a friend of Lord Southampton, and in this 
way he may have come to know Shakespeare, who 
being more celebrated among his contemporaries for 
his ready wit than for his genius, may well have seemed 
to the earl alikely man to design a neat impresa. 
Burbage, the famous actor, and a close friend of 
Shakespeare’s, is known to have beena skilful painter, 
and he painted a shield for the Earl of Rutland in 
1616. It will be interesting to see whether the 
Baconians will labour to prove that Shakespeare 
* devilled”” the zmpresa to Bacon. 
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THE ANSWER TO MR. BALFOUR 


HE Prime Minister’s speech at the Albert Hall 

has been followed by a speech by his predecessor 

n Scotland, which shows what the tactics of the 
Opposition are to be. The speech suggests that Mr. 
Balfour does not appeal to the country in virtue of 
what he has done or of what he is going to do. He 
appeals to it on the ground that the new Government 
is a danger to the Empire. The new Government, he 
maintains, is hostile to the political unity of these islands, 
to the moral unity of the Empire, and to the defensive 
measures that are necessary to protect the interests 
and dignity of the country. It is on these alarms 
and suspicions that he means to play, and 
resignation he doubtless thinks was a very clever 
manceuvre for enabling him to raise this frightened 
clamour in order to drown certain embarrassing con- 
troversies among his own friends. We doubt whether, 
with all his agility in suppressing discussions of 
which he is afraid, he will succeed in relegating the 
fiscal issue to the obscure place which he assigns to it. 
Itis not likely that Liberal candidates will allow the 
electors to forget that a Liberal defeat would mean 
success for taxed food. It is doubtful whether 
Mr. Chamberlain will consent to be lost among 
the minor causes which surround without dominating 
every General Election, to be consigned to the paren- 
theses or omnibus clauses of an election address. 
But whatever their private inclinations, Mr. Balfour 
and Mr. Chamberlain have to reckon with the conse- 
quences of the last two years and a half. A great 
policy was put before the nation two years and a half 
ago. The Empire was then in imminent peril. The 


peril it is true has been growing less and less immi- 
nent ever since, but, if we may borrow a phrase from 
the Rand organs, Protection was not proposed for the 


fun of the thing. It was proposed as a serious, almost 
tragically serious, remedy for a desperate evil. Kven 
Mr. Balfour, harlequin that he is, cannot by some new 
and wonderful contortion distract the attention of the 
public from the merits or the dangers of that remedy. 
For it is the plain truth, as Mr. Birrell points out, that 
if this new Ministry is defeated Protection is certain. 

But Liberal candidates have no reason to dislike 
meeting Mr. Balfour’s challenge, however rightly and 
strongly they may object to allowing him to run away 
from the main issues as he ran away from office. If 
some amateur strategists had their way the General 
Election would be like that battle described by 
Thucydides, in which both armies edged away, from the 
natural inclination of each man to move a little in one 
direction in order to protect his unarmed side, until 
they were out of sight of each other. We should have 
Mr. Balfour belabouring Home Rule and Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman belabouring Protection. 
But the truth is that Mr. Balfour’s attacks are 
only terrible when they are ignored or evaded. The 
right way to meet him is to show that his charges 
recoil on his own head. 

There are four departments of public affairs to 
which Mr. Balfour’s speech specially calls attention— 
the affairs of the colonies, the affairs of Ireland, the 
affairs of India, the affairs of the Navy and Army. 
Let us reduce Mr. Balfour's charges to their right 
proportions by a brief survey of his own conduct in 
these departments. 


The charges against the Liberals are two. The 
first, that they have shown no sympathy to certain 
advances from the colonies. The second, that they 
have overridden colonial opinion by prohibiting fur- 
ther recruiting of Chinese coolies for the Rand. 

To the first of these charges Mr. Balfour himself 
has given the answer. In his speech at Leeds on 
Monday, December 18, he used these words: 


“And I would venture to point out to all my friends 
throughout the country that, considering that the colonies 
have never themselves put forward, so far as I know, any 
plan, and considering that a duty on corn, however capable 
it may be of solving part of that question, cannot solve the 
whole of it, inasmuch as we do not import corn from very 
important colonies, and inasmuch as our relations with our 
colonies are far more complex than this simple considera- 
tion of interchange of commodities seems to show—con- 
sidering that we give them, practically for nothing, the 
whole maritime ard most of the military defence, consider 
ing that there are other methods by which we can greatly 
aid the interchange of commodities between the mother 
country and the colonies, it is not wise, certainly it is not 
always wise, to talk as if a duty on corn was the one thing 
which this country ought to consider.” 

Mr. Balfour admits that the colonies have made no 
offer, and he adds that we give them practically for 
nothing all their maritime and most of their military 
defence. But it is upon their simple statement of these 
facts that Mr. Chamberlain founds his charge against 
the Liberals of a lukewarm welcome to colonial aspira- 
tions. If the Liberals are culprits, Mr. Balfour is clearly 
a culprit too. 

The second charge is one, fortunately, which both 
sides are anxious to have discussed. Mr. Balfour said 
last May that if he were fighting an election 
‘he would dwell a good deal upon Chinese labour.’ 
His successor, by putting an end, within ten days of his 
reaching power, to Chinese importation has shown that 
he has no wish to conceal his opinion about it. The 
action of the Liberal Government has been sharply 
criticised. One paper said it was the most serious step 
ever taken by a responsible Government since the 
Repeal of the Stamp Act. Other papers were not less 
indignant. Their exasperation, as we predicted last 
week, was all the fiercer because the blow was unex- 
pected. The foreign financier has penetrated society, 
wound his webs round the aristocracy, won a 
controlling influence in a great part of the 
Press, and for ten years there has been a Govern- 
ment in power which was afraid of him. It 
never occurred to this faction that one day a Govern- 
ment might take office which would be without this 
fear. This sense of secure power has been rudely dis- 
turbed, and it finds expression in furious and method- 
ess abuse. Nobody supposed that the Rand million- 
aires or their friends and allies in London would wel- 
come the decision of the Government to stop further 
recruiting. It was to be expected that they would call 
it interference with the affairs of a_ self-governing 
colony. As a matter of fact it is not interference, 
for the convention which is suspended is a 
treaty between the British and the Chinese Govern. 
ments, in which the Transvaal Government has 
no part, and the affairs concerned are not 
the affairs of a self-governing colony but of a community 
which is as much self-governing as is Russia. But the 
organs that denounce it are by their character the best 
proof that this is not an anti-colonial action. For why 
did they welcome Chinese labour? Precisely because 
it would serve to make the Transvaal as little of a 
British ‘colony as possible. Let any candidate who 
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wishes to refresh his memory turn to the story of 

Chinese labour published by the Daily News. In 1902 

the Johannesburg engineers pressed for Chinese labour 

because ‘‘ there would be no opening for that trail of 

the serpent, the formation of labour unions.” Mr. F. 

Hillman, general manager of the East Rand Proprietary 

Mines, exclaimed ecstatically ‘‘ The introduction of 

Chinese labour will cut up trade unionism by the roots.” 
Finally, there is the famous letter from Mr. Tarbutt : 

“ With reference to your trial of white labour for surface 

work on the mines, I have consulted the Consolidated Gold 

Fields people, and one of the members oi the board of the 

Village Main Reef has consulted Messrs. Wernher, Beit, and 

Co., and the feeling seems to be one of fear that, having 

a large number of white men employed on the Rand iu 

the position of labourers, the same troubles will arise as 

are now prevalent in the Australian colonies, viz., that the 

combination of the labouring classes will become so strong 

as to be able to more or less dictate not only on the question 

of wages but also on political questions by the power of 


their votes when a representative Government is estab- 
lished.” 


As the motives of the promoters were to make the 
Transvaal as little like Australia as possible, it is not 
surprising that the white colonies in the Empire pro- 
tested. The Government of New Zealand sent a message 
to Mr. Lyttelton on January 29, 1904. Both Australian 
Houses passed resolutions condemning the ordinance 
until a referendum had been taken or responsible govern- 
ment granted, and Mr. Deakin said bitterly on March 17, 
1904, ‘‘ Australia had been told that the war was a 
miners’ one, but not for Chinese miners; a war for the 
franchise, but not for Chinese franchise. The truth, if 
it had to be told, would have presented a very different 
aspect, and would have made a very different appeal to 
Australia.” Even Dr. Jameson did not dare openly to 
oppose the overwhelming opinion of Cape Colony. 
There were only two colonies that did not protest— 
Natal and Canada. How have these colonies received 
Lord Elgin’s decision ? In Natal there is little excite- 
ment. In Canada, as we learn from a paragraph pub- 
lished in the Morning Post of Saturday, there is great 
enthusiasm. ‘‘ Canadian opinion,” we are told in the 
message from Toronto, “is on the whole favourable to 
the Liberal programme enunciated by Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman. The cabled reports have to-day 
been eagerly scanned and the passage which meets 
with most approval is that which refers to Chinese 
jabour.” In other words, for the first time for three 
years there is a Government in power which is in sym- 
pathy with colonial opinion on the subject on which 


- the colonies feel more acutely than any other. 


Mr. Balfour’s attack on the Irish policy of the new 
Government is in one sense still more easily repelled 
than his attack on its colonial policy. For if his suc- 
cessors have reversed his policy in the one case, 
in the other they are applying it. Mr. Balfour 
is trying to behave as if nothing had happened 
to alter his Irish policy since the last elec- 
tion. He hopes it will be forgotten that he and 
Mr. Wyndham tried covertly to introduce the 
Liberal remedy and temper into the government of 
Ireland. He was accessory to the arrangement by which 
a distinguished Indian official was brought over to 
Dublin to set about a revolution, a revolution well 
described by the Conservative Viceroy Lord 
Dudley as ‘‘governing Ireland by Irish and not 
by British ideas.” Everyone knows how Mr. Bal- 
four and Mr. Wyndham were scared from their 
own policy by a tiny faction led by Sir Edward Carson. 


It was not a sense of danger to the Empire that made 
them abandon their policy of governing Ireland by 
Irish ideas ; it was a very different thing—a sense of 
danger to the party. The Prime Minister who has 
succeeded Mr. Balfour reminded his audience that a 
belief in self-government was the Liberal remedy 
for the confused affairs of Ireland as for those of 
England and Scotland. When Mr. Balfour calls 
on the Empire to resist the gradual application of the 
policy, he is acting as Charles II.’s son, the Duke of 
Grafton, acted. When Grafton signed a religious 
petition to James II., his uncle said to him that it was 
absurd for him to pretend to have a _ conscience. 
‘‘It is true, sir,” answered Grafton, ‘‘that I have 
very little conscience ; but I belong to a party that has 
a great deal.” Mr. Balfour has no apprehensions him- 
self, but he lives on the apprehensions of others. Those 
apprehensions are confined to his own party. The 
colonies are wholly free from them. The Canadian 
Parliament two years ago submitted an address to the 
King in favour of Home Rule. The Australian Parlia- 
ment has recently had a discussion of Home Rule in 
which the only question at issue was the right of the 
colony to make representations to the mother country in 
favour of it. Mr. Deakin, the Prime Minister, 
explained that no progress could be made in the 
development of the unity of the Empire until this reform 
was granted. In regard to Chinese labour, the Liberal 
Government defends the wishes of the great mass of 
the people of the Empire against the interests of a 
small but powerful faction of immigrants. In the case 
of Irish self-government it defends the avowed aims of 
one party and the secret convictions of the other against 
the prejudices of a minority that has lived too long on 
privileges to have any appreciation of justice. 

As far as India is concerned, how does Mr. Balfour 
stand? His Government has effected a revolution, 
involving the security of India, which is approved by 
no living man who has governed India or commanded 
its armies in the past. He has adopted the views of 
Mr. Brodrick, whose career at the War Office hardly 
gives him claim to be considered an expert on military 
organisation, and of Lord Kitchener, whose own 
despatches convict him of very imperfect knowledge of 
Indian customs and history, and overruled those of 
Lord Curzon, and the whole of his Council, whose 
apprehensions are shared by Lord Ripon and Lord 
Roberts, by Sir Alfred Lyall, and all the most distin- 
guished officials. As the two veterans, the brothers 
Strachey, showed in the National Review of this 
month, the Government has initiated a violent change 
in the military and constitutional arrangements of 
India, the consequences of which are dreaded by 
everyone who knows India and its dangers. 

There remains the question of the Navy and 
Army. The Prime Minister says he hopes to reduce 
expenditure on these services, expenditure which has 
risen in ten years from 35 to 63 millions. Lord Cawdor 
himself had announced retrenchment in the Navy. As 
for the Army, Liberals have the very best testimony of 
the necessity of reducing cost. The late Secretary for 
War, reviewing in July of last year the results of the 
nine years during which Mr. Balfour and his colleagues 
controlled the War Office, used this emphatic language: 


‘*Lastly—and I think this is very important—we have 
been compelled to recognise that this Army, imperfectly 
prepared, wasteful in its methods, and unsatisfactory in its 
results, was and is one of the most costly machines ever 
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devised. I do not think I have gone beyond common 


knowledge and common agreement in any one of these 
generalisations. 


The Liberal Government agrees with Mr. Arnold- 
Forster in attaching great importance to his discovery 
that the Army, in which he finds these overwhelming 
defects, is extremely costly. Where it differs from him 
is in the way it will set about reform. It will not play 
tricks on the Volunteers, and it will not play tricks 
with the system of recruiting. Mr. Arnold-Forster 
tried to reduce our defensive forces and create a 
fictitious army for foreign warfare. It was the result 
of his attempt that Lord Roberts declared last summer 
that the Army was as ill-equipped as ever. The 
electors know that to vote for Mr. Balfour is to vote 
for Protection. Unless their memories are as short as 
Mr. Balfour thinks them to be, they know that it is 
also to vote for administrative disorganisation and for 
the weakening of all the foundations of our power. 





THE HERRING COLONY. 


W* are very glad to sce the letter from Pro- 

fessor Stanley Jevons, which appears in 
Monday’s Daily News, on the subject of the use to be 
made of Mr. Herring’s munificent gift. That gift 
affords an unexampled opportunity for an experiment 
which will have a far wider value than the value of 
relieving a particular number of cases of unemploy- 
ment, and it will be a thousand pities if its destiny is 
decided without most careful consideration. Professor 
Jevons suggests that it should be used to found a 
co-operative colony of about 400 families on a large 
estate about fifty miles from London. ‘‘ Each 
head of a family would have a small farm of from 
five to thirty acres. The industries to be established 
would be dairying for the manufacture of butter and 
cheese, and culture of fruit for canning. As small 
farmers working independently are often ignorant and 
conservative, and always suffer from want of capital, 
the farmers of this colony would be associated on the 
co-operative principle, preferably in the form of a 
limited liability company, of which they would hold a 
part of the shares. The management of the whole 
estate would be undertaken by this company, whether 
the farmers ultimately became proprietors of their land 
or remained tenants on the system which appears 
likely to be so successful at Garden City.” 

Professor Jevons says that whereas many arrange- 
ments for dealing with the unemployed can produce no 
permanent good to the nation, his scheme would lead 
to its permanent enrichment. We do not think this is 
an exaggerated claim to make. His scheme would 
put to the test, if adequately applied, the general policy 
for regenerating agriculture which reformers have long 
been demanding. As the difficulty of unemployed men 
is fundamentally related in many of its forms to the 
scandal ofunemployedland his proposal has adirect bear- 
ing on the whole question. Arrangements have just been 
completed for starting the farm colony which the West 
Ham Distress Committee is to establish at South 
Ockenden in Essex. That is an attempt to deal with 
the unemployed directly. It is modelled on the experi- 
ments, the lessons of which have not been discourag- 
ing, carried out by the Central Committee at Hollesley 
Bay. Would it not be worth while to use this second 
opportunity for an experiment of a different though an 


allied kind? It is believed, on very good evidence, by 
many who have studied the subject, men like the new 
Minister of Agriculture, Mr. Rider Haggard, Mr. 
Impey, Mr. Winfrey, that the right way to 
restore agriculture is to establish co-operative 
communities of independent cultivators on the soil. 
This money might be used to splendid purpose 
in trying a scheme of this kind. If the experiment 
answered, as we are convinced it would, it would 
encourage the introduction of these forms of owner- 
ship and culture wherever they were practicable- 
But for such a scheme to succeed the settlers must not 
be taken direct from the hungry streets. They must 
be men who are conversant with agriculture and 
country life. They must be the sort of men who have 
succeeded as small holders on Lord Carrington’s 
estates. Lord Carrington and Mr. Winfrey 
have both pointed out that the tide of depopu- 
lation was arrested in those villages where the 
labourer was offered small holdings and _ the 
prospect of a career on the soil. If Mr. Herring’s 
generosity were applied to keeping men on the soil, 
and the money spenton unemployed committees were 
applied to training men for agriculture (where it was 
not used to carry a man past a crisis so that he could 
resume his former occupation), there would be a dual 
attack on the main causes and evils of unemployment. 
Colonies such as those at Hadleigh, Hollesley Bay, and 
the new colony at South Ockenden would then serve 
as schools through which the capable unemployed 
would pass from their old to their new career. The 
Herring colony, if we may use the term, would be the 
type of the new country life ; it would not be a desperate 
improvisation of what raw material is offered by the 
vicissitudes of the towns. That material would be 
absorbed by the farm colony, which would train and 
sift it. Such a system has been in operation for 
nearly a century in Holland, where a colony was 
founded in 1815 to find employment for the disbanded 
armies left idle by the end of the Napoleonic Wars. 
Mr. John Burns has no great faith in farm colonies, 
though he is far too much of a statesman to reject 
absolutely any experiment. He has a great faith in 
small holdings. Now, farm colonies that are to lead 
up to small holdings are very different from miscel- 
laneous collections of unfortunate and incompetent men 
thrown together in a random philanthropy. 

Professor Jevons refers to the hopeful experiences 
of the Garden City, and it is interesting to turn to the 
admirable book, Garden City and Agriculture, pub- 
lished by Mr. Thomas Adams. The energetic secre- 
tary of the Garden City Company writes as a man who 
has been a farmer, and his contention is that it is not 
low prices that have brought agriculture to its sad 
plight but the existence of a number of obstacles to the 
proper cultivation of the soil. This is what Professor 
Jevons means when he says we must fight foreign 
competition not by protection but by economies of pro- 
duction. Mr. Adams counts up eight impediments. 
(1) Custom of family settlements on large estates. 
(2) Absentee landlordism. (3) Want of fixity of tenure. 
(4) Oppression of the Game Laws. (5) Difficulty and 
expense of land transfer. (6) Isolation of land from 
market. (7) Absence of co-operation among farmers. 
(8) National neglect of agriculture in education. Now 
such a scheme as that outlined by Professor Jevons 
removes at once almost all, if not all, of these impedi- 
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ments. Its basis is co-operation. Co-operation has 
been found to be an indispensable necessity by 
successful continental farmers. It is the only way 
of giving the small farmer access to markets, to 
scientific knowledge, to capital. It has grown up, 
as Mr. Bolton King has shown, in some cases 
from co-operative banks, which have developed into 
agricultural syndicates, whese business is not only tc 
supply the farmer with credit but to buy for him in 
the wholesale market and guarantee the quality of his 
purchases. Co-operation is not less, it is more of a 
necessity here, for, as Mr. Rogers showed in his book 
on The Business Side of Agriculture, there are too 
many intermediaries betweeen the producer and the 
consumer of the farmers’ products, and the State does 
less than it does in other countries. It is specially 
necessary, because under the territorial system that 
is now breaking down the farmer depended on the 
landlord, who filled in theory and often in practice a 
certain definite place in the economy of the village. 
That place will now be taken by the co-operative power 
of the community. Social reformers have tended more 
and more to concentrate on a policy which can be best 
summed up in the formula, ‘‘ Individualise culture, 
cellectivise transport, exchange and subsidise manu- 
facture.” The services that the community will render 
to the individual farmer are enumerated in Professor 
Jevons’s letter: 


“ The operations of the company would be these: (1) To 
choose, sub-divide, and improve the estate with expert 
advice; (2) to let land on long leases or sell it on the instal- 
ment plan to approved applicants; (3) to provide free in- 
struction in fruit and dairy farming to farmers on the estate; 
(4) to provide model milking sheds and cream separators in 
the centres of groups of dairy farms; (5) to own and let for 
hire to its farmers all kinds of implements and machinery 
only occasionally required ; (6) to erect and work a butter 
factory and a fruit canning and bottling factory, both to be 
situated on a main line of railway ; (7) to provide and main- 
tain an efficient motor-car service between the farms and 
the factories for conveyance of the raw material; (8) to 
establish an agricultural bank; (9) te sell wholesale or 
retail, at a very low commission, all the produce of the 
farms on the estate.” 


We think Professor Jevons does not make the com- 
munity a large enough part of the company. We want 
to see not merely a well-managed but a self-governing 
community. But with the general direction that his 
proposal takes we are in most hearty sympathy, and 
we hope very much that his suggestion will be most 
carefully considered. If the Herring colony were a 
success it would do more than could be done in any 
other way to acclimatise a great and inspiring move- 
ment, and it would make Governments much readier 
to help to found such communities. 





A FORESTRY DEPARTMENT. 


HE Prime Minister in his speeeh at the Albert 
Hall last week gave an outline of a policy which 

may perhaps be described as a policy of intensive 
culture. He called upon the country to develop its 
undeveloped estates, and he repeated declarations that 
he has often made before about the necessity of 
reform and reconstruction at home. Before the end 
of his speech he announced one step that the 
Government had taken already in asking the King for 
a Royal Commission on canals. Sir John Brunner has 
long urged the importance of these means of inland 
communication which we have allowed to fall into 
neglect, and the Manchester Chamber of Commerce 


and other bodies have seconded his appeals to the 
Government. The decision of the Government shows 
that it is in earnest about the alternative policy to 
Protection, a policy summed up in Mr. Whitley’s ad- 
mirable formula: Protection would limit supply. We 
propose to increase demand. 

There is another direction in which we hope the 
Government will take action. We hope to see a devc- 
lopment of the powers and influence of the Board of 
Agriculture and the creation of a Forestry Depart- 
ment. Both the Zimes and the Dai/y News published 
communications on Monday in which some of the 
arguments for this course were set out. The 
Zimes published a letter from Mr. Judson F. Clark, 
Provincial Forester for Ontario, and the Daily News 
published an article by Mr. Bray, of the London County 
Council. Mr. Judson Clark was chiefly concerned 
with the national danger that is run in neglecting our 
forests, Mr. Bray with the peculiar advantages that 
afforestation offers as a remedy for unemployment. 
On both grounds there is a very strong case for estab- 
lishing a public department and setting about the task 
of afforesting some of our vast tracts of waste land. 

Mr. Judson Clark sets out the facts about the 
world’s supply of timber, which invest this question 
with a large importance. He points out that the 
United States consumes 95 per cent. of its pro- 
duction, and that most of Canada’s large resources will 
be used for her own internal development. Further, 
the exhaustion of the forests of the United States will 
open to Canadian exports immense markets that will 
outbid any market over-seas. As for Europe, there is no 
country except Russia which can increase its output, and 
if Russia ever starts ona career of industrial expansion 
her own needs will swallow up the increases in her 
timber. There is, therefore, no remote prospect of a 
timber famine. Mr. Judson Clark's statistics will not 
take by surprise anyone who has read Professor 
Hicks’s serious warnings about the diminishing timber 
supplies of the world. Mr. Judson Clark states that 
we are spending over thirty millions a year on foreign 
wood, as our demand and our _ importation 
increase. That increase has been rapid as may 
be seen from a comparison of the years 1883 and 1903. 
Between those two years our importations of sawn and 
split fir, which constitute nearly half of the total im- 
portations of wood, leapt up by 70 per cent. in volume 
and 100 percent. in value. The question that a far- 
sighted Government has to consider is whether the 
nation can afford to depend for its timber on a supply that 
is decreasing and that threatens to become exhausted. 
Nobody doubts that we have the resources in our own 
country if we only make up our minds to release and 
develop them. Weimportsix milliontons of timbera year 
from Northern Germany, Norway, Sweden, and Northern 
Russia. Up to the centre of Scotland our climate 
compares favourably with that of any of those coun- 
tries for the production of timber. Professor Schlich 
once calculated that to produce the timber we import 
at present would need the afforestation of six million 
acres, and he maintained that those six million acres 
could be provided if the waste land was drained and 
prepared. Mr. Judson Clark says: ‘‘ According to 
the Census Returns there are in the United King- 
dom more than 20,000,000 acres of land which 
are at present lying waste. It is conservative to say 
that at least 10,000,000 acres of these once heavily 
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forested lands are capable of again producing commer- 
cial wood crops.” A great deal of this land could be 
bought for little more than a nominal price. Mr. Bray 
suggests in his article that a 999 years’ lease should be 
obtained for planting purposes at a rent of a shilling 
an acre. The sporting rights would not be injured and 
would in some cases be improved. If necessary compul- 
sory powers must be provided. Whatever the actual 
procedure, it is clear that the nation cannot afford to 
neglect its timber and cannot afford to leave the care 
of its forests in the hands of men who regard forestry, 
as Lord Selborne said most land-owners and land-agents 
regard it, as a hobby. The forests must either be 
owned or supervised by the Government, as they are in 
other countries, and strict measures must be taken to 
penalise the improper treatment of woodland. As Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannermansaid, he didnot mind being 
called a Little Englander, but he was too good 
a patriot to submit with patience to see his 
country wasted by excessive expenditure. It is a very 
slight and elementary instinct of patriotism that for- 
bids us to allow these resources, which may in a very 
short time be absolutely indispensable to save us from 
a timber famine, to be wasted on the pleasures of the 
rich. 

If there were nothing but the plain facts of the 
timber industries to warn us that something must 
be done to reafforest these islands the case would 


be unanswerable. But the arguments of these 
facts are fortified on every side. Not only 
would afforestation improve the climate, and 


improve, too, the prospects of small holders in our 
villages, it would offer at once a real relief to the diffi- 
culties of unemployment. It is from this point of view 
that both Mr. Judson Clark and Mr. Bray approach 
the question. Afforestation would provide healthy and 
productive employment in the preliminary stages of 
preparation and draining. The Central Committee of 
the Unemployed Fund last year found that to put un- 
skilled men from the streets to unskilled work was to 
add so much to the regular cost of production. This 
would be true in the case of afforestation. The 
men, as Mr. Bray points out, have to be 
housed ; arrangements have to made for their 
families, and it stands to reason that the cost 
of labour must be greater under these conditions 
than those of ordinary competitive industry. But 
if we assume that some work has to be found for these 
men, who, whether they work or not, are a charge on 
the community which keeps them in one way if it re- 
fuses to keep them in another, we may take it as 
certain that there is so work which is more surely 
remunerative and worth the doing. This is something, 
but it is only a part of the advantages. For the great 
advantage of forestry is that it is not an industry 
which expands and contracts at regular fashion- 
able periods. Indeed, it needs labour most at 
the time when employment is the worst. It 
is in the winter that the chief operations are carried 
on. To start national afforestation is, therefore, 
to start an industry which creates by its own nature 
precisely the conditions that public authorities are 
asked to bring about. It calls for work in the winter. 
Even this does not exhaust its uses, for one effect 
would be to create a number of subsidiary industries in 
the villages which will help to keep life and employ- 
ment in the country and stay the drifting to the towns. 








FRANCE AND PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION, 


ECENT politics in England and France present 
some interesting parallels. Both countries are 
anxiously looking forward to a general election. In each, 
as a preliminary to the contests at the polls, proposals to 
amend and improve the electoral machinery have been 
advanced, proposals which, on both sides of the Channel, 
have not been taken very seriously. Politicians and the 
Press have been equally sceptical of the capacity of a 
dying Parliament to deal successfully with measures so 
contentious and so far-reaching in their character. Here 
the parallels end. In England, even before the change of 
Government had disposed of all doubts as to the date of 
the expected dissolution, the question of redistribution had, 
in the public mind, been relegated to a future Parliament. 
In France, however, the re-establishment of the scrutin de 
liste, perfected by provisions for proportional representa- 
tion, has been given a definite place amongst the many 
propositions now engaging the attention of the Chamber of 
Deputies. A few weeks ago, even the leaders of “La 
Ligue pour la Representation Proportionelle” were in- 
clined to be pessimistic in their estimate of the receptior 
which their proposals would receive at the hands of the 
existing Chamber, but now the movement is warmly sup- 
ported by the important and diverse groups associated 
with the names of M. Ribot, M. de Mun, and M. Jaurés, 
the prospects of success have been considerably improved. 
Indeed, the Socialist leader, in his new enthusiasm, de- 
clared that there were very great chances of the reform 
being carried in time for the general election, but, although 
the Chamber, on the motion of M. Trouin, has, by the 
large majority of 100 votes, decided to provide an oppor- 
tunity for the discussion of the reports of its committee on 
electoral reforms, the time so far allotted is inadequate 
for the realisation of this optimistic forecast of M. Jaurés, 
and the Chamber does not appear to be disposed to grant 
further facilities. The vote on the motion of M. Trouin 
marks, however, a great step forward, and the largeness of 
the majority foreshadows a victory for the advocates of a 
rational electoral system in the new legislature. 

The present movement in France in favour of pro- 
portional representation dates only from 1go1, when a 
small committee was formed under the presidency of 
M. Yves Guyot, and its rapid growth is partly due 
to the unqualified success of the Belgian law of 1899. The 
French deputies who, in 1903, visited Brussels for the 
purpose of studying the details of this law were convinced 
both of its practicability and its inherent justice. Five 
bills, embodying proposals for the application of the prin- 
ciples of proportional representation to parliamentary and 
municipal elections, were subsequently introduced into the 
Chamber and were referred to a committee for considera- 
tion. The committee’s report, written by M. Charles 
Benoist, was issued last April, and not only is it a most in- 
teresting survey of the parliamentary history, an analysis 
of the theory and practice of proportional representation, 
but it concludes with a warm recommendation in favour of 
an amended form of the bill prepared by the French 
Society. Further amendments have been suggested in an 
alternative measure since introduced by M. Etienne 
Flandin, but the predominant feature of the meeting held 
at Lille on December 17 was the appeal to proportionalists 
to concentrate for the present on the measure formulated 
by the French Society, and to await the result of the 
actual working of this scheme before advocating further 
improvements. This appeal was unanimously approved 
by those present, and, as the differences of opinion, 
although important, relate only to the proposed modifica- 
tions of the Belgian system, and not to the system itself, 
there should be no great difficulty on the part of the re- 
formers in arriving at an agreement. 

The causes which have givem such strength to the 
demand for the reform of the French electoral system are 
lucidly summarised in a recent article by M. Jaurés. He 
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is far from being the first to direct attention to the 
demoralising effects of the scrutin d’arrondissement. 
Gambetta uttered warning after warning of the evils which 
this electoral method always brings in its train, and, but 
a year or two since, M. Allombert, from his seat in the 
Chamber, delivered a most scathing indictment of the 
petty corruptions which vitiate the career of a député 
d@’arrondissement, that system of bargaining for Govern- 
ment favours, which is so distasteful that it drives from 
public life many who would be only too willing to devote 
their time, their talent, their experience, the authority 
of their character to the service of the State. M. Jaurés 


_ gives, however, a new and striking illustration of the per- 


nicious influences which result from the relations existing 
between deputies and Ministerial departments. The inner 
history of the recent French Ministerial crisis is not 
generally understood in England. It arose entirely from 
electoral considerations. There was no dispute as to the 
public policy of the Government, and although, as a re- 
sult of the crisis, the Rouvier Ministry became more 
Radical in its composition, its programme has undergone 
no change. What was in dispute was the administrative 
control of the next general election. The Ministry of 
the Interior was the key of the position for the possession 
of which the battle was fought. M. Sarrien secured for 
the Radicals the coveted post, and in return the party has 
definitely placed itself under the Premier's flag. How 
long, asks M. Jaurés, are French politics to be dominated 
by such a question as the control of the Prefects? The 
question will disappear only when an infinitesimal displace- 
ment of votes is no longer allowed to determine the result 
of an election, and the recent Ministerial crisis but 
emphasises the necessity of hastzning the introduction of 
proportional representation. 

The reform would not only purify elections, but it 
would have the inestimable value of setting parties free 
to discuss their programmes in the full light of day, 
whereas now they are often driven to seek success 
at the polls by secret bargains, methods which 
usually result in unedifying displays of embittered per- 
sonalities. The Conservatives of the South of _France, 
apparently despairing of defeating their Radical op- 
ponents, are accused of having promised support at the 
second ballot to the Socialists, in the hope of obtaining 
an advantage from accentuating the differences between 
the Socialists and the Radicals. M. Jaurés indignantly 
denies that there is any basis for such an accusation, and, 
as a proof of his sincerity, advocates all the more earnestly 
the immediate adoption of proportional representation 
which would, as he points out, make such unnatural 
alliances impossible. Each party would be induced, and 
indeed it would be to each party’s advantage, to fight its 
own battle, for every group would have an opportunity 
of obtaining its full share of representation. There would 
no longer be any question of doubtful manceuvres, of con- 
fused issues; Socialism would have its advocates, Radi- 
calism its exponents, Conservatism its leaders, and there 
would be a magnificent propaganda of principles which 
would inevitably result in the political education of the 
electorate. Every movement would be assured of repre- 
sentation in proportion to its real strength in the country, 
every party, freed from the necessity of entering into 
alliances which invariably beget suspicion, would be able 
to formulate quite clearly its essential principles, govern- 
mental and administrative corruption would be reduced 
to a minimum, the real wishes of the people would find 
expression, and if parties still continued to dispute for 
power it would be to enable them to promote the more 
effectually the measures for which they stood. No longer 
would it be essential to obtain control of the prefects and 
sub-prefects ; France herself, says M. Jaurés, and not M. 
Sarrien, would be the arbiter of the destinies of France. 

Never kas the necessity for this reform appeared 
more urgent to far-seeing politicians, to all who desire 
the healthy and successful development of representative 
institutions. The colony of Tasmania has quite recently, 
in a very decisive manner, shown its appreciation of pro- 


portional representation by once more embodying its 
principles in its electoral laws. The same question has 
been engaging the attention of the South Australian 
Legislature, and the lamentable relations between poli- 
tical parties in the Australian Commonwealth has given 
rise to a growing agitation in favour of electoral justice, 
a movement which has the sympathy and support of the 
Federal Prime Minister. Professor Dicey, in a_ recent 
analysis of English politics, declared that our own con- 
fused situation can be cleared up only by the “light which 
is the result of honest, avowed, and open policies,” but, 
as in France, the singlemember constituency system 
renders honest, avowed, and open policies on the part of 
political leaders extremely difficult. Their chief and con- 
tinual care must necessarily be the maintenance of party 
unity, for upon that, under present conditions, victory at 
the polls depends. Yet, in spite of all efforts, in spite of 
all sacrifices, the division of parties does, and, as M. 
Ostrogorski points out, will continue to take place. Such 
divisions are not in themselves evil. The evils merely 
arise from the inability of the electoral system to adjust 
itself to new conditions. The expression of differences 
of opinion, so long as they are Lonestly held, materially 
contribute to the public well-being. In the making of 
its laws, in the framing of its policy, a nation has need 
of its most virile, its most competent statesmen, but the 
electoral system now in force ruthlessly penalises all 
vigorous independence of thought. A Sir William Butler, 
a Lord Hugh Cecil, finds the greatest difficulty in entering 
or retaining his seat in the House of Commons, and 
only the most ardent politicians will face a three-cornered 
contest and its never failing crop of personal recrimina- 
tions. The second ballot, as M. Jaurés shows, not only 
fails to remedy the evils arising from the scrutin d’arron- 
dissement—the scrutin pourri, as it is beginning to be 
called—but produces other evils of its own. Nothing is of 
greater importance to democracies than the efficiency and 
character of the legislative machine, and it cannot,.there- 
fore, be a matter for surprise that so many Frenchmen 
are hailing with delight the prospect of a reform which, 
rendering party relations more equitable, will at the same 
time impart an enhanced dignity and an increased capa- 
citv for usefulness to the National Chamber. “Nous 
attachons,” said Gambetta, “ un intérét vital, presque aussi 
grand, 4 la forme dans laquelle on consulte la nation 
qu’au principe lui-méme du suffrage universel.” 





THE MOSLEM TYPE. 


T - Arab poetry gives us a vivid portrait of the 
Arab in his great days has often been pointed 
out ; but what is less often noticed is that this portrait is a 
portrait of more than the Arab. It is a portrait of the 
orthodox Mcslem type, which has never varied for twelve 
hundred years, and which exists to-day wherever orthodox 
Mohammedanism prevails. 

The great period of Arab poetry belongs to the time 
when the race was gathering its strength for the effort 
which was to carry El Islam through the world. The 
forming of the nation and of a common language were 
the means to that end and in both processes poetry 
played an important part. Its immense popularity 
among the tribes, its stirring descriptions of scenes and 
a country common to the whole race, its insistence on 
universally recognised virtues and ideals, its appeal to 
the same passions and memories and prejudices, tended 
to develop what all Arabs had in common and nourished 
a national sentiment. It was through its poets that tribe 
spoke to tribe. And in the same way the honour in 
which poetry was held, the annual recitative competi- 
tions, to which the tribes sent their most popular 
minstrels, and, in this way, the transmission from tribe to 
tribe of words and expressions sanctioned by fine poetry 
all helped to spread a common | Further, it 1s 
important to notice that this common language and — 
mon nationality were a language and nationality entirely 
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of the central, or true, Arabs, the Arabs of the desert. 
The language which became universal was the desert lan- 
guage. The poetry that flourished was desert poetry. 
The warriors who carried the faith East and West were 
desert nomads. In short, the whole Mohammedan im- 
pulse, poetic, religious, or national, was of exclusively 
desert origin. It had to thrust aside everything that was 
not of the desert before it could satisfactorily exhibit 
itself. It came burning hot, so to speak, from the 
sand. 

And of the breed of men who championed and swept 
forward this great movement, Arab poetry speaks with 
absolute precision. It describes the details of desert life 
with a vigour and realistic truth there is no mistaking ; 
it throws the same fiery passion again and again into in- 
cidents of a similar kind. The Arab poetry of this 
period has the merit that belongs to our own early ballad 
poetry. Whatever else it may, or may not be, it is real. 
It deals with real events and real men. It portrays the 
habits of a primitive people, and portrays them in direct 
and forcible language; and so unanimous and consistent 
is it in its testimony, so strong and vigorous in its strokes, 
so Outspoken in all it loves and all it hates, that the 
typical desert personality jumps out of it at us and we 
see in it, as we see in nothing else he has left us, the 
living Arab as he was in the great days of his his 
tory. We see, that is, aman physically perhaps, as_per- 
fect as any type that has existed; a figure spare and lean, 
but sinewy and vigorous, with movements which betray, 
under the control of a natural dignity, the keenly sensi- 
tive organisation of the character. With that a face and 
features fitted to express the kind of emotion by which 
such a form should be inspired ; an alert and fierce sensi- 
bility, inaughtiness and pride, a swift and instinctive 
readiness to vindicate his own rights and resist the claims 
of others. 

The incidents of the death of Rabith show us the 
type in its perfection. Rabidéh is a chief who, while 


convoying a party of women, is attacked by his here- 


ditary enemies. He turns single handed again and again 
to beat off the attack. At last he is mortally wounded 
by a lance thrust. His mother binds up the wound with 
her veil, and once more he turns to bay. Where the 
track enters the mouth of a pass he reins up his mare, 
barring the way. His pursuers hesitate to attack him. 
At length, while he still fronts his enemies, death steals 
upon him, and as he feels its approach the indomitable 
chief thrusts his lance-head into the ground and leans 
upon it as if resting. So he dies; but still, propped by 
the long lance in the saddle, the motionless form guards 
the pass. Day passes and twilight descends, but the well- 
trained mare never moves, and the dead knight sits as 
rigid as the surrounding rocks. At a bow-shot off the 
enemy confer together. At last one of them, approach- 
ing closer, looses am arrow at the mare. She starts 
aside, and Rabiah’s body falls with a crash to the ground. 

This is fine, but this is all. No ideal exists but 
the militant ideal. One after the other, all these poems 
are as like as peas in a pod. They are all agreed as to 
the kind of man, and the only kind of man, they admire ; 
and the man they admire is a man strongly marked with 
all the virile virtues; full of pride and valour, vengeful 
but courteous, fierce but generous; the ideal man of 
action. To that point Arab poetry can take us, but it 
can take us no further. 

It is interesting enough to be shown, as this poetry 
shows us, what manner of man it was who carried fire 
and fury through the world twelve hundred years ago, 
and who has left behind him on the page of history a 
mark and an impression so utterly unlike those of any 
later race of which it bears record. But Arab poetry shows 
us, as I have said, more than this. It shows us the Moslem 
not only as he existed in Arabia in the days of Mohammed, 
but as he exists to-day among all races of the faithful. 

There is no mistaking him. If the reader will imagine 
himself to be standing in a Ceylon village he will perhaps 
see come striding through the crowd of slender-limbed, 


languid natives, a great tan-faced Afghan, with long, glossy 
hair and curled moustache, dressed in swinging white 
garments, with half a dozen crooked knives stuck in his 
belt. Look at that gait and swagger. Watch those keen 
glances darting right and left among the crowd. Note the 
prids and curbed self-assertion of manner, the haughty 
and arrogant bearing. You do not need to be told the 
man is a Moslem; you can see it. 

Or stand, as | remember once standing, among the 
motley crowd of the Constantinople streets, and see a 
regiment of Turkish cavalry file by. The similarity of 
type will strike you in a moment. The lean, sinewy 
figures, the careless, easy seat, the keen, roving glance, the 
look on each tanned face of fierceuess and pride, all these 
are traits that strike you as familiar, that you cannot mis- 
take. Where did you see that look and bearing before ? 
Why, in the Afghan stalking through the Ceylon bazaar. 

Or, for a third example, come to the craggy hills of 
South Albania, and mix, if but for half an hour, with the 
armed shepherds, as wild and intractable as their own 
crags, or as the gaunt dogs which guard their flocks from 
the wolves, and whose attentions to strangers you are apt 
to find such a nuisance. You will understand from the 
first glance at the men more of the interminable Balkan 
difficulty than newspapers and books will ever teach you. 
These are the fellows who swoop down from their peaks 
on the mixed races of the plains, and carry fire and 
slaughter through village and valley. Their natural apti- 
tude for fighting and foraging, for carrying things with the 
strong hand, for cowing the weak and feeble, for vindi- 
cating the old might-is-right theory, is written all over 
them. You see it in their glance and walk and manner, 
you hear it in every accent of their voice, you feel it in 
their individuality and presence. 

These are specimens of the Moslem type, the type 
that stops short at the virile virtues, that makes the best 
host and worst neighbour in the world, that has many 
splendid qualities to recommend it, but to which all that 
makes life profound and inexhaustible is a dead letter. It 
is the most strongly-marked and salient type I have ever 
met with. There is the Moslem walk, the Moslem scowl, 
the Moslem courtesy, the Moslem dignity, the Moslem 
carriage, and attitudes and features, the Moslem com- 
posure, and the Moslem fury. All these traits and cha- 
racteristics, inspired by the same temper, expressing the 
same ideal, conspire to depict a figure so notable that you 
must be a dull observer indeed if you cannot pick him out 
from a mixed crowd as you would pick out a Chinaman in 
the London streets. Never by any chance is that standard 
exceeded. Let the reader recall for a moment the figure 
of Rabi4h, the hero of Arab poetry. Match that figure 
with the great names in Arab history. They are identical. 
Match it again with types of all the races which hold by 
the strict and orthodox teaching of Mohammedanism to- 
day. Again they are identical. Now look around among 
all these races so rich in warriors, and ask, where are the 
leaders in other lines of activity ? Where are the St. 
Francises in piety, the Wordsworths in poetry, the Newtons 
in science, the Bacons in philosophy ? Where is there a 
trace of insight or depth, spiritual, imaginative, or intel- 
lectual ? 

No such trace exists. The energy of Mohammedan- 
ism is still merely a militant energy. It has stopped short 
at the masculine, self-assertive virtues, and every race that 
has embraced it has stopped short with it. One result of 
this general stopping short is, of course, the prevalence of 
a single type, and it is, as I began by saying, one of the 
great merits of Arab poetry that it reveals this type so 
clearly. That the poetry was written more than a dozen 
centuries ago makes not the slightest difference. The 
type has never changed or varied. The orthodox Moslem 
of Arab poetry is the orthodox Moslem to-day all the world 
over. 

We shall know more, much more, of him before our 
common accounts in Turkey and Macedonia, in Afghanis- 
tan and Persia, in Egypt and the Sudan, are finally 
squared and settled. 


L. Marcu PHILLIPPs. 
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THE ART OF THE THEATRE. 


HERE has never been a time when criticism of the 
arts was so important as now, for it is only now, 
wnen in an age of great general energy the arts seem to be 
threatened almost with extinction, that men have come to 
see what they are worth to the life of man. And owing to 
this awakened sense of their importance and of their 
precarious state, criticism has taken on a new character. 
It concerns itself not so much with an analysis of beau- 
ties as with the attempt to discover what conditions are 
most favourable to the arts and what are the causes of 
their present decay. This attempt has now been con- 
tinued for more than half a century. Some of the 
greatest men of our times—men such as Ruskin and 
William Morris—have taken part in it, and the result of 
their efforts has been to discover certain principles and 
theories difficult to express plainly and concisely and 
still more difficult to apply, yet which are slowly estab- 
lishing themselves in the minds of men and _pro- 
ducing practical results. One of the chief and the 
best known of these theories is that of the inter- 
dependence of the arts. Painting and sculpture, we 
know, were in their origin subsidiary to architecture, and 
while they were thus subsidiary the painter and the 
sculptor were in no doubt about the purpose of their art 
or the way in which it should be practised. Its purpose 
was decoration and decoration of a particular building, 
and this clearness of purpose caused its methods 
also to be simple. But gradually painting and 
sculpture came to be practised and admired for their own 
sake. For a time these arts still felt the influence of 
their decorative origin; but gradually the influence faded 
away, and ever since then they have suffered 
increasingly from the lack of a clear purpose and 
have been at the mercy of the changing influences of 
different great men. While sculpture and painting were 
subsidiary to architecture there was an obvious line of 
progress before them. They could adapt themselves 
more and more perfectly to their aim, the decoration of 
buildings. But when they were practised for their own 
sake, their only obvious line of progress was towards the 
closer imitation of nature. Hence realism has always 
become the chief object of an art which is pursued for 
its own sake; and the efforts of the artists who have 
revolted against realism have always been frustrated by 
the lack of an aim to put in its place. But realism, as 
we know now by hard experience, is not a proper object 
for an art, and, indeed, when pursued beyond a certain 
point, tends to destroy an art by making it so difficult 
that it cannot be practised except by the greatest men. 
All our feeble painters of to-day are the slaves of 
fact. What originality they have is lost in the 
effort to represent a fulness of reality altogether 
beyond their powers, and the men who refuse to be the 
slaves of fact waste half their energies in trying to dis- 
cover some better aim that shall deliver them from this 
slavery. This revolt against realism, this attempt to discover 
some other principle of art, is gradually spreading ; and the 
theory of the interdependence of the arts is being applied 
to others of them besides sculpture and painting. 

We are all agreed that no art is in a more 
desperate condition than the dramatic; and nowhere 
is realism so triumphant as in the theatre. In 
most modern plays the language is, or attempts 
to be, exactly that of real life; and even when 
Shakespeare is acted, or some modern play in which 
the vocabulary at least is romantic, the management 
labours to make everything look real; so that however 
far the speech of the players may be from real life they 
may still seem to be living and moving in a real 
world. In our modern scenery there is no principle of 
selection whatever. There must be room for the actors 
to move about and play their parts, but otherwise the 
object is to build up as many solid facts as possible, 


whether relevant or irrelevant to the spirit of the play. 
There has long been a vague kind of revolt against this 
tyranny of facts in the theatre—mainly for the practical 
reason that the costliness of realistic scenery makes 
managers timid of experiment ; but now Mr. Gordon Craig, 
an artist with a practical knowledge of the theatre and a 
proved power of substituting an intelligent beauty for the 
brainless realism which prevails, has written a little book 
in which he formulates with great clearness the principles 
of that revolt.* Most of the book consists of a dialogue, 
quite Socratic in its methods and style, between a stage 
director and a playgoer, in which the playgoer asks ques- 
tions and the stage director answers them. Mr. Craig’s 
main contention is that the art of the theatre has been 
split up into independent parts, and that these parts are 
altogether over-specialised. First there is the playwright, 
who, if he is not a mere hack, regards his work not as 
a portion of the art of the theatre but as a piece of 
literature. He writes it so that it shall be complete and 
satisfying when it is read. Mr. Gordon Craig thinks it 
should only be complete and satisfying when acted, that 
is to say when associated with all the other parts of the 
art of the theatre. Then there is the actor who regards 
his art as something complete in itself, whose chief object 
is to fix all eyes upon his own performance, and who 
therefore imparts all the realism he can into that per- 
formance. ‘Then, lastly, there is the stage manager, who 
considers that it is his business to astonish the audience 
with the reality of his scenes and forgets all about the 
significance of the play in his effort to do so. The result 
of all these independent efforts is the modern perform- 
ance, in which, if Othello for instance is acted, you have 
a series of views of Venice and a number of gentlemen and 
ladies displaying their emotional capacities, with a little 
poetry thrown in for those who know the play well enough 
to be able to follow it amid the competition of the actors 
and the distractions of the scenery. 

Now, in the great ages of the theatre it is quite 
certain that no one aimed at realism. There was no 
realistic acting or scenery any more than there was 
realism of language in Greek Tragedy. In Elizabethan 
Drama there was little realism of language or of scenery, 
and as for the acting it cannot have been realistic in 
the poetic parts, for no man could have been fool enough 
to write poetry merely to hamper an actor in his contor- 
tions. The poetry of Elizabethan plays was written to 
be declaimed, as poetry now is written to be read; for 
poetry cannot be acted in the manner of modern actors, 
who act for the sake of the acting alone. Realism, then, 
in the art of the theatre as in all other arts, is the result 
of an over-specialisation and unnatural independence of 
arts which should be interdependent. And Mr. Craig shows 
us how the different arts of the playwright, the manager, 
and the actor may once again be fused into one art, 
the art of the theatre, which shall make a united, and 
not, as now, a divided and conflicting appeal to both 
our eyes and ears. A play will be written to express a 
certain emotional idea, a certain conflict of forces, and 
the object of the art of the theatre will be to express 
that idea by all the means which it can employ. This 
may sound vague, but if we consider that now a play 
is written to provide certain situations in which the actor 
may display his particular art, and certain scenes in 
which the manager may display his particular art, we 
shall see that the predominance of the idea is what is 
needed to produce an art of the theatre at all. To 
ensure the predominance of the idea, Mr. Craig insists 
upon the predominance of the stage director, just as a 
conductor is necessary to ensure the predominance of 
the idea in a piece of orchestral music. This stage 
director is to be a man with the peculiar power which 
great conductors possess of discovering and imposing 
upon others the idea inherent in a work of art. He 
will read a play, and having got the idea of it clear in 





*Tue ART OF THE THEATRE. By Edward Gordon Craig. 
Foulis. 
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his mind he will proceed to impose that idea upon the 
actors, scene painters, costumiers—in fact, upon every- 
one who plays any part in the representation of the 
play. Needless to say, this method of procedure would 
be impossible as things are, because in most modern 
plays there is no idea to be discovered or expressed. 
That, however, is not an argument against it. On the 
contrary, a stage director such as Mr. Craig imagines 
would at once provide the standard of judgment and the 
purpose which are wanting now to modern plays. 
This play, he would say, has no idea in it, therefore I 
can do nothing with it. It means nothing, and my busi- 
ness is to express the meaning of plays. If we had a 
theatre with a stage director of genius, writers would 
begin to see what he wanted and would attempt to 
supply it. Ideas exist and could be expressed in the 
theatre if the theatre gave any opportunity for their 
expression. It is over-complexity of means that usually 
drives ideas out of every art. It has driven them out 
of the theatre and out of painting. It may drive them 
out of music; but it is a hopeful sign that an artist of 
scenery should see the need of ideas and should be 
anxious to express them through his art. How fine an 
artist of scenery Mr. Gordon Craig is he has proved 
already, and he proves it again in the admirable designs 
which illustrate this littke book. They are designs which 
might persuade even those who are satisfied with the 
transformation scene of a pantomime that simplicity in 
scenery may be both more expressive and more satisfying 
than complexity. 





THE INN HISTORIC. 


AM an inveterate vagabond, have strayed over nearly 

every English shire, and can claim to know a little of 

the rural innkeeper and his ways. Since Dickens cursed 

the bad type of English inn, its waiters, its cruets, its 
impositions, since Punch parodied Burns with: 
“Travellers, who’ve so oft been bled,” 

the provincial inn has been somewhat better ordered. 

Yet there are still in Arcady quaint strongholds of the 

turnpike bandit, in which the wayfarer may be starved, 

plundered, and, if a student of humanity, amused and en- 

lightened. 

I arrived late one evening at a place of this 
kind. The harvest moon shone gloriously on its crooked 
gables and modern embellishments, throwing the ivied 
porch into deep shadow, on which stecd out conspicuously 
the fair white-waistcoated stomach of mine host. I pre- 
sented myself as a candidate for rest and refreshment. 

“T s’pose you'll require supper,” said he. “What 
shall we get for you?” 

“Can I have chops?” 

“No, we don’t supply anything ’ot after seven.” 

“What have you got cold?” 

“Only ’am.” 

“Can I have tea?” 


“No, sir, too late for tea, but you can have pickles.” 

I was half inclined to turn away, but considered that 
I had walked twenty-five miles across country, that there 
was no other place of entertainment within four miles, 
and that this was an historic house. So I handed myself 
over to Boots, who conducted me in the direction of my 
room. The inn was of vast dimensions. We climbed 
stair after stair, and from each landing as we mounted I 
view through diamond-paned windows a lovely prospect 
of terraced gardens contiguous, and distant moonlit slopes 
and hills. He halted at a numbered door. 

“You'll find candle and matches inside, sir. Hand 
a washstand.” 

I entered, stumbled, and performed something like 
a double somersault. Seated thus on the hard, polished 
floor, I became aware of moonlight stealing through a 
tiny window, of a huge canopied bed in ghostly shadow, 
of a sore place on each of mine elbows, and a lump on 
my brow. Boots entered, and lit the candle. 


“’Urt yourself much, sir?” 

“Oh dear, no. I presume this is the usual method 
of introducing strangers?” 

“Forgot to tell you about the casin’, sir. Very old 
‘ouse, and has beén altered a goodish bit lately—new 
floored all through. This beam was too big to be took 
out, so they cased it, you see. People often fall over 
ay 

“So I should imagine. No doubt the usual trap- 
door and well are under the bed ?” 

“ Eh—what ?—-not as I know on, sir. 
looked.” 

I took the candle, and peered beneath the bed. 
Evidently Boots had told the truth. Evident quite that 
for many, many restful weeks no other retainer had in- 
vaded that receptacle of flue, dust, and cobweb. The 
trap-door of old highway romance was not in view, yet 
it might be there. Many things might be under that 
bed, yet inaccessible to ordinary vision. I reverently 
lowered the drapery, and rose. Boots pointed to an 
antique article in a far-away corner. 

“ That’s the washstand, sir.” 

He then departed, unaccountably omitting to explain 
the uses of two chairs, a decayed whatnot, and an ancient 
press, picturesquely placed in unlikely parts of the room. 
I doffed jacket, vest, and tie, and strode towards the 
distant washstand. No soap, of course, but that mattered 
not; I am old hand enough to carry the article in my 
wallet. Water—and was that indeed water ? Alas, it 
might have been once on a time, ere it reposed so many 
months in the rotten tub under the eaves. Indeed it 
was a curious fluid, and curious and fearful were its 
habitants. Those things like miniature newts, and those 
long red filamentous creatures helplessly sagging halfway 
down the basin, what were they ? I tipped them back 
into the ewer, and left them to their fun. 

I went below, and strolled into the sitting-room, a 
handsome apartment stocked with imposing furniture. 
Two bald, serious-looking men, evidently visitors from 
town, sat in a remote corner discussing motor-cars. I 
left, and peeped into the billiard-room. The gas was 
down, and the very cues wore an aspect of aloofness, a 
touch-me-not dignity. Out into the corridor, and news 
that supper was ready. 

I partook of it in a large, sombrous room—a room 
that would drive a weak-nerved man mad in five minutes. 
A tall lady, exquisitely draped in black, and wearing a 
stupendous collar, carved the ham at a sideboard. I 
have never known a more dexterous carver. When she 
was not looking I held the slice on the point of my fork 
betwixt me and the window, and could see the harvest 
moon through it, man, dog, and bush. She placed a 
small, nubbly piece of bread at mine elbow, and sweetly 
inquired if I needed anything more. I spoke of pickles 
—the Historic House’s substitute for tea. She brought 
a glass jar of creamy yellow stuff, containing various 
unrecognisable vegetables. I carefully selected one speci- 
men. It was enough. As soon as I recovered breath J 
essayed a mild joke. 

“The proprietor,” said I, “told me that nothing hot 
was served after seven.” 

“Yes, that is so,” said she, sweetly. (Jests are 
wasted on people who live in Historic Houses. Those 
stately retainers are in such deadly earnest they have no 
time to frivol.) 

“Would you like any more?” she asked. 

“Pickles, or ham?” 

“Ham.” 

I would have liked a deal more. Indeed, so raven- 
ously hungry was I that nothing would have suited me 
better than devouring all the jambon in that historic esta- 
blishment. But—you know the feeling—one cares not to 
shatter conventions—to appear—er—gauche. So I 
uttered the lie of a life, and protested that I was satisfied. 
Then I had a few minutes’ chat with Hebe. She was a 
rather angular Hebe, yet, posed beneath the chandelier, 
her hair done up in an amazing mass of rolls and bunches, 
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and that collar propping her chin, she looked impressive. 
But the proprietor came and stood in the doorway and 
frowned, as who should say, “ Philandering charged in 
the bill.” 

I went to the coffee-room, smoked furiously to quell 
the pangs of hunger, and imbibed three mild whiskies at 
a shilling a time. Then I retired, and quite forgot that 
infernal beam, and went another cropper—candle and all. 
But I learned that mine was not the only trapped room, 
for one of the motor-car aristocrats came sedately up- 
stairs, passed into the room opposite, fell, and execrated 
the establishment. 

Wearily went the hours in my ghostly chamber, and 
I am inclined to think that in the motorist’s room they 
dragged as heavily. I could hear him throwing things 
about, and just before daybreak he let down his window 
with a slam, and hurled some ponderous article into the 
trees outside. When dawn arrived I dressed, seated 
myself at the open window, and lit my pipe. The sun 
rose in indescribable magnificence over the wooded 
heights, the odour of new-mown grass blended with the 
breath of the sweet South (a second hay-harvest is not 
unusual in those balmy latitudes). Three hop-pickers-— 
two men and a woman—crossed the pastures, gathering 
mushrooms. They made a loathly trio—the woman 
ragged and unspeakably ugly, the men dwarfish and mean- 
looking as your town waif ever appears amid gracious 
ruralities; even at that hour they were half-drunk—yet 
I envied them, for I knew that after sweating from rise to 
set in the eye of Phoebus they had slept all night in 
Elysium, “crammed with distressful bread.” No pre- 
posterous feat of extortion lay in wait for them—no His- 
toric House would poison reminiscently their future of 
dirt, parasites, and inebriation. 

At eight I went to a sumptuous breakfast of one egg, 
one diminutive rasher, two finger-lengths of flabby toast, 
and a pot of weak tea. Same Hebe, same dress, same 
pose, one might have thought she had not been to bed. 
The bill—well, I have it by me yet, though this happened 
several years ago. ‘Tis a puzzling document. Each 
item was charged at——. Supper, bedroom, breakfast, 
attendance, etc., all the same. It shortened my walking 
tour by some three days, yet I did not consider it un- 
reasonable, taking into account the exquisite character of 
the entertainment. The locality of the Inn Historic? 
Ah, that I would not divulge for worlds. Go seek, mine 
inquisitive friend, and, having found, “ pass by on the 
other side.” GEORGE B/ARTRAM. 


— 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE SITUATION IN INDIA. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

S1r,—To very many English people in India—mercan- 
tile and professional men especially—it seems a master of 
grave concern that so little attention should be given in the 
authoritative organs of opinion at home to the actual con- 
dition of affairs in India, and particularly to the state of 
public feeling in Bengal. There cannot, I think, be any 
difference of opinion as to the imperfect and misleading 
character of the telegrams from India which have lately 
appeared in the English Press, and it is upon such tele- 
grams in the main that the English public is dependent for 
its day-to-day knowledge of events in this country. May I 
therefore beg that, with your customary impartiality, you 
will permit me to state a few salient facts of the situation. 

n the despatch of the Government of India to the 
Secretary of State, dated February 2, to be found in the 
Partition Blue-Book, it is said that the opposition to the 
Partition measure, “in so far as it did not proceed merely 
from the members of the literary class, was in the main 
manufactured by the methods referred to in the Viceroy’s 
speeches.” This statement can, in my judgment, be dis- 
proved without difficulty, but I need not here attempt to 
disprove it. I wish, rather, to show why it is that the 

ublic opinion in Bengal at present cannot even remotely 
be described by the words above. quoted. 

‘The resolution of the Government of India announcing 
the Partition was published at Simla on July 19, and on 
August 7 the immense series of protest meetings throughout 





the province culminated in the demonstration in the Cal- 
cutta Town Hall, presided over by the Maharaja of Cossim- 
bazaar. On August 9 Mr. Herbert Roberts moved the ad- 
journment of the House of Commons in order to call atten- 
tion to the “serjous situation created in Bengal” by the 
Government resolution. The debate on that occasion ended 
with Mr. Brodrick’s undertaking to cable to Lord Curzon 
and to furnish the House with such papers as His Excel- 
lency should judge suitable for publication. Rightly or 
wrongly, Mr. Brodrick’s promise was understood in India 
as an undertaking that the measure would not be hurried 
through. The new province, however, was proclaimed at 
Simla on September 1, notwithstanding that, in the mean- 
time, Lord Curzon had resigned, and that, in his despatch 
of August 16, Mr. Brodrick had revealed his acceptance of 
the Partition measure as essentially a personal concession 
to the Viceroy. On September 17 Mr. Brodrick, in a letter 
to Mr. Herbert Roberts, after explaining that his promise 
in the House of Commons did not mean the postponement 
of Partition, stated that he would “lay before Parliament 
without delay anything which it would be proper to 
publish.” The papers were published—not, of course, laid 
before Parliament—on October 14, two days only before 
the administrative division of Bengal took effect. 

Mr. Brodrick’s admission of August 16, above referred 
to, had an important influence on Indian opinion. Much 
more important was the effect of the despatch of June 9, 
published in the Partition Blue-Book. It showed that, 
although Mr. Brodrick had formally accepted Lord Curzon’s 
proposals, he had done so without having been convinced 
that no practicable alternative existed. Two such alter- 
natives are referred to by Mr. Brodrick with something like 
regret, “having regard to the opposition which has been 
excited by” the Viceroy’s proposals. One of these had been 
discussed by the Government of India, and with their ob- 
jections Mr. Brodrick confesses himself “disposed upon the 
whole to concur.” The other, he complains, is not men- 
tioned by Lord Curzon, and he adds: “I should have been 
glad if it could have been examined in greater detail before 
being finally set aside.” Is it any wonder that, in view of 
this revelation, the Indian public should feel that it had 
been betrayed by the Imperial Government? 

I have ventured, Sir, to recapitulate these points in the 
history of the Partition policy in order that your readers 
may be enabled to understand in some degree how it is 
that its consummation seems to the public in India, and not 
by any means the native public alone, to have been con- 
trary to all the principles of constitutional government and 
to be in its general results a most serious blow to the fair 
fame of English administration. 

The Government of India’s despatch of February 2 
contains this sentence: “We had not deemed it possible 
that so striking a consensus of authoritative opinion would 
be forthcoming on a subject admitting of so much diversity 
of argment and view.” It would take, I fear, too much of 
your space if I were to attempt an answer to this extra- 
ordinary claim. Suffice it, therefore, to say that to any one 
who has understood the facts, set forth in the Blue-Book 
and elsewhere, the sentence just quoted could only be ac- 
cepted as accurate if its language were directly reversed. 

It is not possible in a brief letter to describe the actual 
results in Bengal and throughout India of the policy carried 
through with such fatal success by Lord Curzon—in defi- 
ance of public opinion and feeling, in contempt of legal 
doubts, and in complete indifference to the authority of the 
Imperial Parliament. But may I say that to those who 
watch the movement of events in India at close quarters it 
seems in this instance to be the height of unwisdom to 
speak and act as though what the Government has to deal 
with at this moment is a body of manufactured opinion. 
The Partition policy in its early stages created a force of 
public opinion which was from any point of view remark- 
able ; the method by which the policy has been carried into 
effect has created a popular movement more surprising and 
more significant than me | to which the modern history of 
India furnishes a parallel. The boycott of English goods 
has developed into what is known as the Swadeshi move- 
ment, a movement for the support of indigenous products 
and manufactures at the expense of foreign. As the out- 
come of popular feeling it seems, of course, merely foolish, 
vindictive, suicidal. Grant that it is all this, and that the 
movement is doomed, for economic reasons, to speedy and 
ignominious collapse: it is still charged with meaning as a 
gauge of the popular feeling. Is it a light thing that 
public meetings should be held in scores every week ; that 
they should need no .rganisation ; that they should be at- 
tended in many instances by thousands of people, repre- 
sentative of every caste and class; that the audiences, 
moved by a single determination and behaving with unvary- 
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ing decorum, should take a vow to abstain whenever pos- 
sible from the purchase of foreign goods ; that the Swadesh 
idea should find its missionaries, not alone among the pro- 
fessional classes, but among the thousands of clerks, the 
agriculturists, and the women of the zenanas ; that it should 
have penetrated to the remotest villages of Bengal, and be 
taken up in the centres of almost every other province ; 
that it should have brought the piece-goods market of Cal- 
cutta to a standstill for two months. and have formed a 
rallying-cry fer otherwise jealous and antagonistic races. I 
am not exaggerating ; far otherwise, indeed. The Swadeshi 
movement, it is obvious enough, will die down, though its 
= effects upon the industries of India are likely to 

much more considerable than the European mercantile 
community is at present willing to admit. would suggest, 
however, that the permanence or otherwise of the movement 
is not the important thing. What is important is that it 
should have come into being, first, as a despairing protest 
against a Government measure, and. secondly, as the em- 
bodiment of a national sentiment which it is impossible to 
ignore and which it would be madness to misunderstand. 
Lord Curzon’s services to India, and to British rule in 
India, have been brilliant. His opponents, no less than his 
supporters, are ready to admit that in some instances the 
results are likely to be as enduring as the conception has 
been noble and sincere. On the other hand, his supporters 
no less than his opponents, are driven to realise that in 
forcing through the Partition of Bengal Lord Curzon has 
not only completed his estrangement from the people of 
India, but has done an incalculable disservice to British 
rule.—Yours, etc., 

S. K. RATCLIFFE. 
Statesman Office, Calcutta, November 2. 





A BOON. 


HEN the great Angel of the silent face 
Shall summon me to pass the sunset gate, 
Dear God, I ask of Thee one crowning grace, 
One perfect reconcilement with my fate. 


So many tender miracles of love 
Thy seeing care hath shed on all my way 
I cannot fear the boon I crave shall prove 
So fair, so human, that Thou'lt say me nay. 


Send then, O Father (like a child I'll speak, 
Thou knowest all my foolish trembling heart), 
One dear, most human Spirit me to seek 
And hold my hand as once when, bidding part 


The roaring traffic of the street, where lost 
In doubts I lingered on the further side, 
He through the turmoil straight serenely cross’d 
And smiling led me where I fain would bide. 
Thy mighty Angel, Lord, is wise and kind ; 
Thy courts are burning with excess of light ; 
Thy saints and meek-eyed souls await the blind 
And dazzled palmer breaking through earth’s night ; 


And yet, O Lord, that rapture pitched so high, 
Those hundred meetings far too deep for tears, 
That Angel, mute,-august—ah! still am I 
Too human not to sink, weighed down by fears, 


Unless my boon Thou grant, and in his stead 
I, turning, see that spirit free and gay, 

And in his eyes that smile, as by him led 
Across the verge, he charms my fears away 


Who knows, to make it bearable, I need 
That touch of humour so akin to pain 
And lowliness that Thou therein canst read 
The wonder of Thy sunshine after rain. 


It sweeps in saints and angels in its gleam 
And yet Thou art not vex’d, for there is here 
A child’s sound love, whose father bids it dream 
And laugh in happy negligence of fear. 


And so upon the verge, sweeter than sleep, 
Shall come once more the rest his soul brought 
mine ; 
Its other side was tenderness so deep, 
So deep, it could not but be born of Thine. 


DorotHeA HOLLINS. 





LITERATURE, 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK, 
DR. LIDDON. 


N no calling perhaps is the difference between failure 
I and success so marked as in that of the preacher, and 
yet in none is success of a kind so well within the reach of 
him who understands what he has to do and honestly sets 
himself to do it. For what goes to make a preacher is, first 
of all and beyond all, that he should be sincere—that 
he should realise that the good of his hearers is the one 
thing he has to consider, and that the accessories of 
preaching—trhetoric, reasoning, apt illustration, graces of 
style, the physical gifts which make the orator—are only 
in place when, and in so far as, they minister to this single 
end. Louis Veuillot says somewhere that in a newspaper 
article every word that does not help to direct the reader 
along the road which the writer wishes him to travel is a 
word wasted. So it is with the preacher. The two ques- 
tions he should put to himself are, Am I trying to say 
what my hearers most need to have said to them, or so much 
of it, at least, as it is in my power to say to them? and, 
Am I making use of every faculty I possess in order to 
say it tothem in the way that will take most hold of them? 
The answer to this last question may be a very poor one. 
The faculties at the preachers command may be very few 
and very feeble. But it is the first question that matters, 
and if the right answer to that is forthcoming the root of 
the matter is there. It is the want of this that more than 
anything else makes sermons so tedious. The preacher 
gives us a little essay, and we can read better essays in a 
weekly or monthly review. He gives little explanation of 
difficulties in Scripture or in theology, and they smack of 
the text book consulted the evening before. He spoils a 
parable by telling it over again in his own badly chosen 
words. And all this might have been avoided if the 
preacher had asked himself, How can I best help the 
people I am speaking to ? What will it profit them to 
listen to a little formal exercise which stands to a real 
sermon as a child’s reading book stands to literature ? 
A man who applied this test to his own appearances in 
the pulpit would soon learn that the one subject he 
cannot go wrong in taking is conduct. Plain words about 
right-doing and wrong-doing may find out weak places in 
the armour of the most intellectual congregation. Yet how 
seldom they are spoken. Even Balaam’s ass could do 
more in this way than many modern preachers. 
This may seem a strange beginning to a notice of 
Mr. George Russell's Dr. Liddon.* What had the 
greatest preacher in the Church of England during 
the nineteenth century to do with such simple 
rules as those just mentioned? Well, this much. 
He made the edification of the hearer as wholly and 
entirely the object of his preaching as any well-meaning 
curate could do. The many qualities that were com- 
bined in him—the rhetoric, the persuasiveness, the satire, 
the appealing force, the beauty of voice, the occasional 
solemnity of gesture—were all directed to this single end. 
Whether he was striving to strengthen the listener's faith, 
to excite his fears, to disturb his self-satisfaction, to 
awake his sympathy with oppressed races or neglected 
classes, to put him on his guard against what Liddon 
thought error, to stimulate him to some heroic resolve— 
whichever of these purposes was immediately before him 





* LEADERS OF THE CHURCH, 1800-1900: Dr. Lippon. By 
G. W. E. Russell. A. R. Mowbray and Co. 3s. 6d. net. 
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at the time, every faculty was given up to its fulfilment. 
Here was the point which he and the humblest preacher, 
were he only sincere, could have in common—the deter- 
mination not to waste words on any object but the one. 
When I call Liddon the greatest Anglican preacher of 
the last century I do not mean that there were no greater 
sermons than his. On the contrary, many of New- 
man’s and some of Church’s are more perfect in style 
and richer in substance. But though they seem greater 
when they are read now, they cannot have seemed greater 
when they were heard. They had not the advantage of 
the many accessories tnat Liddon brought to his task. 
Mr. Russell quotes two striking descriptions of the effect 
which the combination produced upon two very different 
audiences. The first is from Canon Scott Holland and 
refers to the sermons preached to undergraduates at Ox- 
ford in the later sixties: “Can Liddon’s life be written 
without a picture of that moving sight? The swarms of 
undergraduates, herded in galleries, in deep rows, and 
crowded into every nook and corner of the floor; the 
unwonted fact that we were all therein church . . . . 
the mighty hush of expectation ; and then the thrill of that 
vibrant voice, alive with all the passion of the hour, 
vehement, searching, appealing, pleading, ringing ever 
higher as the great argument lifted him; the swift turn 
of the beautiful face, as he flung out over us some burning 
ironic phrase or quivering challenge; the beads on the 
brow that told of the force expended ; the grace, the move- 
ment, the fire, the sincerity of it all.” 

The other is from a less partial witness, the Daily 
Telegraph. It is the description of the congregations 
which filled St. James’s, Piccadilly, on the Sunday after- 
noons of the Lent of 1870: “Cabinet Ministers, ex- 
Ministers, members of the nobility, a throng of fashionable 
women, and a crowd of men who seem to have strayed out 
of their element in going to afternoon prayers, have filled 
the church to overflowing. Still more striking has been 
the sight during the sermon. Sometimes for an hour and 
forty minutes, and never for less than an hour and a 
quarter, has the preacher drawn out the thread of his dis- 
course . . . . while the large audience has pre- 
served such silence and displayed such fixity of attention 
as to recall the triumphs of the opera rather than of the 
pulpit.” 

Those who care to know what Liddon was besides 
being the greatest preacher of his time will learn as much 
as can be told them from Mr. Russell’s interesting mono- 
graph. But how much there is that cannot be told! Mr. 
Russell gives several examples of his humour, but, 
like all such selections, they convey no adequate notion 
of the spontaneity and flow which made every happy phrase 
or apt quotation seem as it came the very word that was 
wanted to convey his meaning. He had the makings of a 
great actor, and to hear him describe a conversation with 
Bishop Phillpotts after an Oxford election, or the experi- 
ences of an Irish candidate for Orders who expostulated 
with Bishop Wilberforce on the different character of the 
questions set by him and by a certain Irish bishop 
was to assist at an exhibition of comedy which was not 
the less fine because it was subdued. When to this is 
added the quick sympathy, the unfailing patience and 
courtesy, the interest in all, even the merest strangers, who 
came to him for advice in intellectual or moral difficulties, 
we see something of the personal charm which placed the 
Liddon of the study or the walk on an equality with the 
Liddon. of the pulpit. Yet this power of adaptation, of 
becoming all things to all men, was rather acquired than 
natural. To his friends Liddon would always have been 


delightful, but I fancy that, if he had followed his own 
instinct, his friends would have been those, and those 
only, with whom he was completely in agreement. If I 
am right in thinking this he must have greatly disciplined 
his affections, for his friends came to include many with 
whom as regards the actual work of life he had little in 
common. 

Probably no English clergyman, for example, has 
ever been on such friendly terms with Nonconformists ; 
none, with the exception of the present Bishop of Birming- 
ham, has numbered so many among his audiences; none 
has ever been so much consulted by them in private. But 
this position was gained by nothing in the shape of com- 
promise. Liddon never talked about agreements where 
he knew they did not exist, or sought for con- 
venient phrases in which to disguise real differences 
of principle No man looked with more con- 
tempt on the smooth words about identity of 
thought and feeling, of which “our Nonconformist 
brethren” get so many on the platforms of mixed societies. 
Liddon never forgot that he was dealing with opponents, 
though among those opponents there were many whom he 
delighted to admire and honour. I believe the secret of this 
relation was that Liddon was absolutely without any of 
that sense of social superiority which the clergy find it 
hard to shake off. The position, whatever it is, that is 
conferred on the Anglican clergy by the fact that they 
are ministers of a State Church and have, or once had, a 
legal right to minister to the whole nation, counted 
for nothing with him. He would have swept away episco- 
pacy without hesitation if he had thought it a creation 
of man. That it stood in the way of Christian re-union 
would in his eyes have been fatal to any merely human 
institution. The Nonconformist who argued with Liddon 
felt that what separated them was solely a matter of in- 
tellectual conviction. The obstacle to agreement was 
that to the one Episcopacy was of Divine appoint- 
ment, while to the other it was a mere arrangement 
of man’s devising. Differences of this kind may be, as 
in this case they were, irremovable by argument, but 
there is nothing in them to generate ill-will. 

But for one controversy Liddon’s life, in spite of 
much ill-health, would have been an eminently happy 
one. Ordinarily speaking, he was hopeful when others 
were tempted to despond. Even in the days that fol- 
lowed the passing of the Public Worship Regulation Act 
he could write, “There is no reason for despondency. 
We shall live to see the drowned Egyptians on the shore 
even yet.” And, again, “These days are far better than 
the old days of sluggishness and death; and if they 
bring many anxieties, they are not without some very 
bright hopes indeed.” The only effect of the prosecutions 
instituted under the Act was to draw High Churchmen 
together. A section of the party which till then had 
been suspected and even disliked had made good its title 
to respect by contentedly suffering imprisonment, and 
Liddon rejo.ced in the greater unity which had grown 
up in consequence. The one great sorrow of his life, the 
controversy excited by the appearance of Zux Mundi, 
had no such compensations. It lay outside Liddon’s 
thought and reading, and he seems never to have 
faced the, circumstances in which it had its origin. 
Mr. Russell quotes a passage bearing on this controversy 
written twenty years earlier, and adds: “In all the inter- 
space his mind on these grave topics never varied.” This 
unvarying attitude had been maintained, however at very 
greatcost. Liddon had not followed the developments of 
the “ Higher Criticism,” and he would not admit that any 
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place had to be found for them in a theological system. 
But to younger men who were busy in teaching theology 
at the Universities such a position was impossible. They 
could not pick and choose among the difficulties which 
their pupils brought them. They had to meet them as 
they came, and in meeting them they discovered that 
though there might be much in the conclusions of the 
critics that was hasty and arbitrary, there was also much 
that must be taken as established. Mr. Russell tells us 
that why Zux Mundi was published “is a question to 
which in sixteen years there has been no _ intelligible 
answer.” There are things in the book which I think 
would have been better away, and arguments which do 
not seem to me to lead, of necessity, to the conclusions 
founded on them. But that there was need for a book 
dealing with substantially the same questions on sub- 
stantially the same lines is to me beyond question. To 
Liddon, unfortunately, it seemed, as it still seems to his 
biographer, a wholly unnecessary excursion into what he 
regarded as forbidden ground, and what made it addi- 
tionally bitter was the fact that it came from Pusey House 
—the instrument which he had specially designed “as a 
home of sacred learning and a rallying point for Chris- 
tian faith.” From the shock which Zux Mundi gave him 
Liddon never properly recovered. If Truth has her vic- 
tories, she also leaves her dead upon the field. 
D. C. LaTHBURY. 





IS BLAKE ALSO AMONG THE PROPHETS? 


Tue PogticaL Works OF WILLIAM BLAKE. 
Clarendon Press. 1os. 6d. net. 

Tue Lyricat Poems oF WILLIAM BLake. With an introduc- 
tion by Walter Raleigh. Clarendon Press. 2s. 6d. 
BLakg is one of our greater poets. The poetical sketches and 
the Songs of Innocence and Experience are more certain 
to endure than many great works whose very magnitude 
wil] make them a mark for the storms of time. Nor is it 
merely because they are small and beautiful, like the 
lyrics of Campion, that these poems are sure to last. 
Though liquid as the songs of a bird, they are yet 
weighted with the thought, the passion, and the experi- 
ence of a man not content only to make music in the sun, 
but searching always for some harmony behind the discord 
of beauty and ugliness, delight and pain. It is because 
these opposites really seem to be reconciled in some 
of kis poems, or, rather, because those poems seem to 
prophesy an ultimate reconciliation, that the world 
grows, year by year, more intent upon listening to 
the voice of Blake. It is right, therefore, that all pains 
should be taken to produce a complete and accurate 
edition of his poetry; and Mr. Sampson has taken as 
much pains as if kis author were a major prophet never 
speaking except under direct inspiration. An almost re- 
ligious enthusiasm has sustained him through the labours 
of restoring a text more corrupt than ever was that of 
Shelley, and rendered still more corrupt than it need be 
by the perversions of former editors. Since we profit by 
this enthusiasm we have no right to cavil at it. It was 
certainly worth while to produce an accurate text of 
Blake’s poetry, and a more accurate or complete text than 
this is never likely to be produced unless new manuscripts 

are discovered. 

Most of the poems in Mr. Sampson’s edition are 
contained in Mr. Raleigh’s, and the text is Mr. Sampson’s 
in both cases. Mr. Raleigh’s introduction is a strange and 
brilliant performance. He tells us, like Mr. Sampson, that 
an absolute unity of purpose runs through all Blake’s 
works. “Those who have read his work, with the 
will and the power to learn, are ready to acknow- 
ledge him for what he claims to be—a_ thinker 
and poet and seer”; and, again, “If he has suc- 

ceeded, here and there, in raising the curtain on this 


By John Sampson. 





life of things, it is the part of wisdom and modesty to 
suppose that the rest of his work, which is dark to us, is 
not devoid of meaning.” Mr. Raleigh argues that, 
because the ideas expressed in Blake’s poems are often 
reasonable and profound, we are therefore to assume that 
the ideas expressed or attempted to be expressed in the 
Prophetic Books, even in the most obscure parts of them, 
are also reasonable and profound. A great part of Mr. 
Raleigh’s introduction consists of a eulogy and exposi- 
tion of Blake’s philosophy gathered both from his poems 
and from the more intelligible portion of the Prophetic 
Books; and it could not be better done. Mr. Raleigh 
seems, as it were, to have laid his mind open to Blake, 
like the most fanatical disciple, and yet to have imported 
his own logic into the arrangement of Blake’s ideas when 
once the process of passive reception was over. The 
Blake, therefore, whom he presents to us is a coherent 
philosopher, whom he admires for @ coherence which 
is his own addition to Blake’s philosophy. Plato may 
have done as much for Socrates, but, if so, he has left no 
hint of it. Mr. Raleigh, on the contrary, having done 
his work as Blake’s interpreter, suddenly revolts, 
and from the humble disciple changes into the 
severe critic. “His imaginative mythology 

yields neither pleasure nor enlightenment to 
wandering lover of beauty. 
and groaning giants all is violence and_ contortion 
and monotony.” Blake “uses his eyes too seldom.” “It 
seems almost as if, in the language of his own mythology, 
his spectre had usurped the seat of his imaginative powers 
and had made these powers the engine of a violent 
egotism.” Mr. Raleigh condemns the Prophetic Books 
as works of art, and since they have assumed the form 


the 
In this world of howling 


of works of art he is right to condemn them. 
But that may seem a mere technical point. The 
fanatic will say that he does not care what 
you may choose to call them. Truth is worth 


more than art, and the truth is in the Prophetic 
Books, only to be found by those who will take the trouble 
to look for it. This kind of assertion is always trouble- 
some to deal with, unless you can meet it with a sound 
principle ; and we are very much in need of such prin- 
ciples now to preserve the sanity of our literature. It will 
not do, however, to say that if a man has something of 
value to tell us he can express it clearly. Shelley, for 
instance, certainly had something of value to say in Life 
of Life, thy Lips Enkindle. But he was only able to 
express it in an imagery somewhat vague, because the 
ideas of that poem were ideas that could only take shape 
in the fiercest heat of emotion, and that would dissolve 
again as soon as the emotion cooled. The expression, 
therefore, had to be emotional, that is to say, lyrical, with 
all the swiftness and evanescent glory of the pure lyric. 
Yet we are sure as we read that Shelley has expressed 
these ideas as clearly as any man could express them. If 
they are no clearer it is the fault of language and of the 
immaturity of thought. We cannot make this excuse for 
the Prophetic Books. The very fact that they have an 
elaborate and consistent symbolism of their own prevents 
us from making it. Such symbolism is too systematic to 
have been contrived in a fierce heat of emotion. It is 
and must be, the result of a theory, and of a theory con- 
demned by its results. For the first object of any thinker 
who writes down his thoughts is to make them plain. The 
only excuse for any obscurity in the expression of thought 
is intensity of emotion; and intensity of emotion always 
manifests itself in beauty of form. This is the reason 
why the world has always set so much store by beauty of 
form in literature. We value true and strong emotion, 
because it is the result of deep and real experience. A 
poem, therefore, of original beauty is an expression of 
original experience, and it communicates to us some of 
the richness of that experience by means which we re- 
cognise but cannot yet explain. Now, there are beauties 
in the Prophetic Books, but they are rare, and never so 
intense or so lucid as the beauties of the Songs of Inno 
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cence and Experience. As a rule the Prophetic Books 
are most obscure when most formless; and we 
have a right to condemn obscurity that is with- 
out form on principle, because we can be sure 
that such obscurity is the result of mere weak- 
ness of thought, not of the conflict between thought 
and emotion. Beauty is the result of a strenuous attempt 
to express the inexpressible, and therefore it cannot have 
the precision of a logical proposition. But where there is 
no beauty we may demand such precision; and we have 
a rigkt to demand it from Blake in those works of his 
which are not beautiful, nor is it any answer to our 
demand to say that he could produce beauty when he 
chose. Still less is it an answer to say that there is a key 
to all his obscurities if only we will take the trouble to 
find it. A man really cognisant of new and important 
truths, and desirous of communicating them or of clarify- 
ing them in his own mind by expressing them, will not 
express them in a cypher of arbitrary symbolism, and the 
use of such a cypher is strong evidence against the sanity 
of the man who uses it. There are, of course, infinite degrees 
of sanity, and no one now would say that Blake ought 
to have been in a madhouse. Yet there is enough, even in 
these editions of his poetry, to prove that, in his later 
years at least, he was often irrational with a kind of 
wilfulness which an ordinary sane man would have 
checked rather than encouraged by expression. 


Mr. Raleigh’s edition is styled T7'he Lyrical Poems of 


William Blake, and, this being so, it is difficult to under- 


stand why many of Blake’s epigrams are included in it. 
They are neither lyrical nor poems. They are often 
merely silly, as for instance: 
The villain at the gallows tree, 
Vhen he is doomed to die, 
To assuage his misery 
In virtue’s praise does cry. 
So Reynolds when he came to die, 
To assuage his bitter woe, 
Thus aloud did howl and cry: 
Michael Angelo! Michael Angelo! 
This reads, not like the trifling of a genius, but like the 
doggerel of a fool; and that Blake, who was so far from 
a fool, should have taken the trouble to write it is quite 
enough to prevent us from assuming that there is perfect 
wisdom in all his obscurities. To take away the taste of 
such nonsense we will end by quoting the last verse of the 
Epilogue to the Gates of Paradise: 
Tho’ thou art worshipped by the names divine 
Of Jesus and Jehovah, thou art still 
The son of morn in weary night’s decline, 
The lost traveller's dream under the hill. 
It is addressed to “The Accuser who is the God of this 
World,” and if there is any obscurity in it it is the 
legitimate obscurity of great poetry, not the wilful obscurity 
of a writer who has ceased to judge the workings of his 
own mind. 





HENRY VIII. 


Henry VIII. By A. F. Pollard. London: Longmans. 
8s. 6d. net. 
WE welcome the re-publication of Professor Pollard’s 
Henry VIII. in a form convenient for the purposes of 
the historical student. The biography which accom- 
panied the magnificent illustrations issued by Messrs. 
Goupil is now issued with notes, references, and index, 
and in place of the costly reproductions of the original 
edition a single drawing has to do duty. Mr. Pollard 
has an intimate acquaintance with the mass of “ Letters 
and Papers” which have been calendared by Brewer and 
Gairdner, and his knowledge of the state records enables 
him to correct a good many misapprehensions and to 
bring the reader closely into contact with the facts which 
make up the narrative of an extraordinary reign. It is 
to be regretted that a disproportionate amount of space 
has been devoted to the earlier years of the reign, when 
the King’s personality was but half formed, and when 
Wolsey, not Henry, was the real pivot on which political 


history turned. For this period we have the excellent 
work of Brewer and a good biography of Wolsey by 
Creighton, nor can the most skilful historian make the 
tangled story of Wolsey’s diplomacy other than tedious. 
The interesting years of the King’s reign when Henry 
was himself the main originator of every great movement 
are crowded into smull space, and themes which no 
historian has yet discussed, themes which Mr. Pollard 
himself is specially fitted to discuss, are squeezed out. 
In the first half of the reign Mr. Pollard is able to intro- 
duce some corrections improving upon Brewer's narra- 
tive, and there is a more faithful representation of 
Wolsey’s weaknesses than the predilections of Brewer or 
Creighton would permit. Brewer, for instance, denied 
the allegation against Wolsey that he imprisoned Pace, 
the Ambassador to the Emperor; the fact of the im- 
prisonment is now established and the causes of the 
jealousy which induced it are explained. It is unfortunate 
that the account of the divorce should not have been 
brought up to date by reference to tne Rev. H. Thur- 
ston’s remarkable paper in the English Historical Review 
of October, 1904, which explains, for the first time, the 
real reason why Catharine was able to bring the divorce 
proceedings to a temporary standstill by producing 
Julius II.’s Spanish brief. It contained a clause which 
made it impossible for Henry to discuss whether the 
causes moving the Pope to grant a dispensation were 
“ obreptitious ” or not—that is, whether the dispensation 
had been secured by false pretences. The phrase “et ex 
aliis causis animum nostrum moventibus” made it im- 
possible to discuss the specific reasons advanced in favour 
of the dispensation. Mr. Pollard has not yielded to the 
onslaughts of the reviewers any of his peculiar views on 
the subject of Henry’s tenderness of conscience: “In all 
the strange and violent things that he did, he obtained 
the sanction of his conscience, but his imperious egotism 
made conscience his humble slave.” This sentence em- 
bodies, we think, a real truth, but it is weakened, not 
supported, by one which immediately precedes: “ His 
words are not the words of a hypocrite without con- 
science, devoid of the fear of God and man!” Fearless 
courage was never characteristic of the hypocrite. Mr. 
Pollard speaks of Henry’s “ peculiar” conscience and 
remarks on his love-letters to Anne that he wrote them 
“as a conscientiously unmarried man might do.” We are 
at a loss to understand this curiously-worded sentence. 
In 1533 the King sheltered himself behind the canon 
law as adefender of the rights of the private conscience : 
“ Even the canons say that a man should rather endure 
all the censures of the Church than offend his con- 
science.” Mr. Pollard gives this quotation but does not 
supply Henry’s references. Elsewhere he denies to More 
the honour of believing conscience supreme, because if 
he did so “how did he differ from a Protestant?” A 
quotation from More’s works is given to prove that More 
held that men are “not bound . . . to change their con- 
science for any particular law . . . except by a general 
council or a general faith growing by the working of 
God universally through all Christian nations.” This 
makes it the more necessary to enlighten the reader upon 
the subject of the canons to which Henry referred. By 
a curious contradiction, on p. 438 Mr. Pollard tells us 
that “More and Fisher stood only for individual con- 
science.” 

Henry’s morals, in the opinion of his biographer, 
“compare not unfavourably with those of other sover- 
eigns,” a remark which seems rather hard on the respect- 
able members of the profession. He is successful in re- 
moving the bad impression created by a statement in the 
Rev. E. L. Taunton’s Wolsey, which asserted that 
payments were made “to the King’s ten mistresses.” 
The words “the King’s” are interpolated, and the pre- 
sents were probably made to noble ladies in the ordinary 
course of court etiquette. Although the existence of only 
one illegitimate child of Henry VIII. is known, and we 
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have definite knowledge of only two mistresses, Elizabeth 
Blount and Anne’s sister, Mary Boleyn, the quotations 
made in Mr. Pollard’s own pages show that from his 
early years his lustfulness was noted by his contem- 
poraries. In 1515 one noted that the King “ cares for 
nothing but girls and hunting.” Some amusing contem- 
porary accounts represent Henry's personal appearance 
in his early middle age as “ feminine,’ “angelic rather 
than handsome.” He was described as “not a person of 
this world, but one descended from Heaven.” Bishop 
Stubbs called him a “ vice-Deity,” and as such he was 
regarded. Mr. Pollard brings out forcibly the general 
belief in his divinity and the tendency in Tudor times 
to make worship of the State inte a religion of which the 
King was High Priest. Henry VIII. was the first advo- 
cate of Imperialism in England: “This realme of Eng- 
land is an Impire. .. governed by one supreme 
head and kynge, havyng the dignitie and royall estate 
of the imperiall crowne for the same,” and, as Professor 
Maitland has shown, it was within the range of possi- 
bility that a “reception” of Roman Law might have 
been effected in this reign. Mr. Pollard is anxious to 
escape an explanation of the reign which shall make it 
appear the result of abject self-abasement on the part of 
the people tand of stupendous power of will on Henry’s 
side. For instance, he is not inclined to think with 
Bishop Stubbs that Henry’s wives confessed themselves 
guilty of “impdssible sins” at his command, but that 
they committed the sins which they confessed. He repre- 
sents Henry as both despot and demagogue, clothing both 
parts “with Tudor grace and majesty,” and the phrase 
is a good one; that “Henry VIII. embodied an inevit- 
able movement of politics,” and that “the indifference 
of his subjects to political issues” tempted him along 
the path to tyranny are less satisfactory phrases. Mr. 
Pollard is not always felicitous in his generalisations, but 
his industry and scholarship are worthy of all praise. 





FICTION. 


DAN THE Do.iar. By Shan F. Bullock. Dublin: Maunsel 
and Co. 6s. 
Ir is a good sign that Mr. Bullock's last novel has been 
published by Irish publishers, and not imported from 
America and issued in England, as has hitherto generally 
been the case with his works. Mr. Bullock deserves sup- 
port from his coantrymen, for he is a very genuine expo- 
nent of Irish character and feeling, and his novels, 
though not artistically of importance, give us pleasant, 
shrewd and truthful scenes of the life of the Irish people. 
Dan the Dollar may be defined, perhaps, as a supplemen- 
tary chapter to Sir Horace Plunkett's 7re/and in the New 
Century. It bears witness incidentally to the truth of 
most of the mild strictures passed by that kindly author on 
the national temperament, with its many failings, but it 
shows us aspects from which, when all is said and done, 
we may be thankful for the Irishman—as he is in Ireland. 
The special criticism that Mr. Bullock may have to answer 
may be put here in the form of the question—has he not 
idealised his Irish peasants overmuch? Certainly, the 
peasant outlook as represented by Mr. Temple Thurston is 
far more sordid, harsh, and materialistic in character than 
it is shown in the pages of Dan the Dollar. The 
truth would seem to lie somewhere between the 
two pictures, for nearly every observer of the character of 
the Irish Catholic peasant would seem to have been struck 
by ‘his capacity for “living an imaginary life in another 
world instead of attending to his life in this,” and yet to 
bear witness also to something earth-bound and shrewdly 
prosaic in his nature—as, for example, in the way he takes 
a wife. Mr. Bullock, however, perhaps of set purpose to 
work out his main theme, has laid stress, in Dan the 
Dollar, on the lovable simplicity, humble faith, and 
spiritual unworldliness of the Irish people in their homes, 
as contrasted with the hardheaded, aggressive materialism 


of the Irish-American. Daniel Ruddy, the son of the 
old people, Sarah and Felix, after twenty years of strug- 
gling and toiling and scheming in American cities, comes 
home to the little farm at Schrule a changed man. He is 
a contractor of wealth, a self-made man, hard, eager, 
masterful, and worldly, and he reckons everything by his 
standard of material force and worldly power. And in the 
character of Phelim, his stay-at-home Irish cousin, the 
dreamy, spiritual-minded, imaginative labourer who toils 
on, contented with his narrow outlook, living happily with 
his reveries and stories by the turf fires, Daniel finds the 
antithesis of his own life and character; Phelim has no 
desire to “ get on” in life, and by presenting us with this 
type of Irishman Mr. Bullock obviously means to show us 
that the Ireland which has produced him is an Ireland 
better worth having than the pushing and materialist 
Ireland of Daniel’s ambitions. With the old father and 


mother, Sarah and Felix, live Phelim and Mary, 
the adopted daughter, a gracious and _ simple 
Irish peasant girl. It is tacitly understood that 
Phelim and Mary will marry when they have 


the means ; but times are hard, and Phelim is patient and 
plodding. and is content to wait. Between the man and 
the girl comes Daniel with his worldly success and enter- 
prise, typifying the life of the great world beckoning be- 
yond the narrow fields of Schrule. Phelim is jealous of 
Daniel, and Daniel is contemptuous of Phelim, and Mary 
wavers between the two men. We will not disclose the 
sequel, which is, indeed, foreshadowed from almost the 
first day of Daniel's arrival. Mr. Bullock, as we have 
hinted, has somewhat diminished the artistic and dramatic 
force of the situation by striving to allegorise the spiritual 
forces of the old and the new life in conflict to-day in 
Ireland; and his picture has not the spontaneity of a 
study direct from nature. His novel is, however, a sin- 
cere and excellent piece of work in the main, and as the 
following extract will show, when he does record his ob- 
servations direct from life, he shows humour and a keen 
eye: 

“*The sale of the cow.’ ‘What are you asking for the 
cow, my good woman?’ 

“*Ten pound,’ answered Sarah, her voice defiant, her 
eyes fixed on Betsy’s tail. 

_“The dealer looked her up and down, laughed sarcas- 
tically; stood back from Betsy and furtively eyed her 
beneath his hat brim. ‘She’s big enough,’ said he, re- 
flectively, ‘and I’m thinking her mother was in the ark. 
You’d get a good many pairs of boots out of her hide, 
but you’d be hard pressed to find a dinner under it. 
Come, my good woman, I’ve no time for joking this morn- 
ing. What are you asking?’ 

“*Ten pound,’ answered Sarah, face still averted, the 
umbrella clutched tightly in this hand, the sapling in 
that. 

“*Ah to glory with you and your ten pound! That's 
for what’s only fit to melt into glue!’ The dealer walked 
away; turned, and with his eyes on Betsy appeared to be 
calculating; then pounced upon Sarah. ‘Here, you're 
innocent, so I’ll do you a good turn. Will you take five 
for the cow before she dies on your hands? Quick now, 
before the breath leaves her. Will you take it, I say?’ 

“*TIndeed, and I will not,’ answered Sarah, ‘nor four 
more at the back of it.’ 

“*Then ——.’ The dealer smothered an oath, thereby 
showing his respect for innocence, age, and womankind. 
‘Ah, by the powers, you’re daft. Come, there’s my last 
word. ‘Will you take five-ten for the cow?’ ‘Indeed 
and I will not,’ answered Sarah, and planted her 
umbrella firmly in the clay. ‘I’d sooner give her to you 
a present than take such money.’ 

““* She’d be dear even as a present, and God knows I’m 
wondering at myself for a fool this minute. But no 
matter. I want your beast for a soup factory, and sure 
her bones will make buttons. Here. Hold out,’ cried 
the dealer, and raising his hand brought it down heavily 
on Sarah’s palm. ‘I’ve no more words to waste on you. 
Take five-fifteen and give me the cow.’ 

““*T'll take no such money,’ answered Sarah with de- 
liberation. ‘¥ou’re not within pounds of her price, my 
good man.” 

“*T’m within twopence of her value, my good woman,’ 
said the dealer. ‘Come, will you take my offer?’ 

“*T wouldn’t look at it.’” 

“*Then be danged to you and your walking skeleton!’ 
shouted the dealer, and walked away.” (Page 12.) 
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A LITTLE BOOK ON WAGNER. 
Wacner. By J. F. Runciman. “The Miniature Series of 
Musicians.” London: Bell. 1s. net. 

THERE are very few writers who could make a little book 
of this kind amusing; most Wagnerians would think it 
sacrilege to try. Yet Mr. Runciman has done it, though 
he is a Wagnerian and a musical critic. People are 
shocked at his taste sometimes, and even his admirers 
must wish that he were less often in a rage about some- 
thing that doesn’t matter; but there can be no dowbt that 
he is nearly always amusing. In this book he is not angry 
at all. He hits out now and then at the Wagnerians and at 
Bayreuth, but most of his time his enthusiasm for Wagner 
keeps him happy and his sense of humour keeps that 
enthusiasm from being absurd. He sees, for instance, 
that there are no profound truths or lessons to be got 
from the libretto of the Ring, and that Wagner often wrote, 
though he never composed, like a solemn ass. This no 
doubt is the reason why so many solemn asses are Wag- 
nerians. He takes no particular interest in Wagner's 
affairs of the heart. Nothing, indeed, could be more 
shocking to a true Wagnerian than this sentence: “Hans 
von Bulow came to him (Wagner) as a pupil, and proved 
a devoted friend, afterwards letting him take his wife 
Cosima, of whom he, Bulow, it is true, stood in no par- 
ticular need.” The book is written throughout in this 
engaging style but the criticism is serious and excellent. 
Wagner is not merely praised, but analysed and differenti- 
ated, and his use of the leit motiv is particularly well 
explained. In fact, it deserves to be read, and not 
merely by those who are in search of a little general in- 
formation. 





ANNUALS. 


WE have received Whitaker’s Almanack and Peerage for 
1906. It is difficult to say anything new about the excel- 
lence of the Almanack. The preface draws special atten- 
tion to a concise account of the Indian Empire, which con- 
tains a wonderful amount of information; to articles 
on the colomes, with statistical tables. There is also a 
political history of the world in 1904-5, an epitome of the 
military and educational syste.us of the world, and a paper 
on geographical progress. The recently-introduced 
article on British health and holiday resorts has been 
enlarged. The Peerage, now in its tenth vear, has been 
slightly enlarged, for the flow of promotions, the editor 
complains, has continued unabated. It includes, for in- 
stance, 133 knigkthoods. Several hundred additional 
relationships have been included. Altogether those who 
wish for a peerage of a convenient size and price will be 
perfectly suited by this one. 

Who's Who and its attendant Year Book, needless to 
say, are as well arranged and useful as ever. The Year 
Book, it may be mentioned, consists of the tables which 
used to be included in Who's Who itself. It contains a 
surprising amount of useful information, including a list of 
peculiarly-pronounced proper names. 

The Reformer’s Year Book is a work that no Liberal 
actively interested in politics can afford to be without. 
It is compiled, as the preface says, in the hope of spread- 
ing the knowledge of real reform. That preface is an in- 
spiriting call to action and work on the part of all Liberals ; 
for, as the editor says, the forces of reaction ‘will not rest 
content with what they have done in the last ten years, 
and there is a great need of good Liberals, not of com- 
promising politicians. The book contains a list of Labour 
and Liberal candidates for the next General Election, a 
Parliamentary Chronology for 1905, an account of the 
Independent Labour Party and the different Radical 
organisations, and a number of special articles and a great 
deal of miscellaneous, useful information. 

The forty-second edition of Herbert Fry's Royal 
Guide to the London Charities is designed both for those 
who give and for those who receive charity. The object 
of every charity, its income, and the names of its officials 
are shown at a glance. There is an Appendix of Special 








Announcements of the principal hospitals and charitable 
institutions, so that intending benefactors can learn where 
and for what purposes money is most needed. The pre- 
face contains a list of the most munificent benefactions of 
the year. 





ANIMAL BIOGRAPHIES. 


PEEPS INTO Nature’s Ways. By Jolin J. Ward. Illustrated 
from photographs and photomicrographs taken by the 
author. London: Isbister. 

MONARCH, THE Bic BEAR oF TALLAC. With 100 drawings. By 
Ernest Thompson Seton. London: Constable. 5s. net. 
THE contrast between the methods, aims, and results of 
Mr. Seton and those of Mr. Ward is very interesting, since 
it reminds us—and it is well to be reminded—how easy 
are the methods, how simple the aims, and how charming 
the results of the minor scientist who is a photographer, 
and how difficult the task of the sentimental naturalist who 

would also be an artist. 

Mr. Ward knows something of botany and ento- 
mology. He is a photographer; he has a threadbare, 
awkward, but unpretending style. And with his combina- 
tion of not very striking gifts he has made an excellent 
book about what are called “the marvels of Nature.” Some 
of his photographs might perhaps be improved; the first 
one of orange-tip butterflies, e.g., being apparently taken 
from not very well set specimens; but he does admirably 
what he wants to do, viz., to give, with the help of micro- 
scope and camera, life-histories of some insects and plants. 
He has seen little that others have not seen, though not 
many have seen the larva of the orange-tip eat not its own 
egg-shell, which has been removed, but that of its 
nearest neighbour, who has not yet emerged; but he 
arranges his observations well, and, with all his faults of 
writing, he succeeds in making hts readers share his 
observation. His “life story of the orange-tip” is one of 
the best chapters and a good thing of its kind. It simply 
takes us from one well-defined phase of the insect’s life to 
another—from the laying of eggs on a cuckoo flower in 
one May to the appearance of the perfect insect in the 
following April—with here and there evidence of exact 
observation by Mr. Ward. He is a man with a net, a 
camera, and a microscope. His work is agreeable, but it 
is, nevertheless, entirely unsympathetic and unimaginative. 
Mr. Ward is here, the insect is over there, and it is a 
very little and frail thing and quite removed from him, and 
fascinating, not so much because it is decorative, unintel- 
ligible, inhuman, as because it enables us to show that we 
are clever. As we read his “life story” we seem to be 
looking at a picture of which we have never seen the 
original. 

Mr. Seton is all wate. He has, we suppose, known 
many grizzly bears. e has followed their track, seen 
their devotion to their cubs, and a thousand other things. 
The great truth that a bear is a bear has flashed upon 
him, and he has boldly ventured to show that it is so. 
“The great grizzly Monarch still pacing his prison floor 
at the Golden Gate Park” is the “ central fact” of his tale; 
but he has used .what he knows of several grizzlies, and 
by this combination has hoped to picture the life of a 
grizzly “with the added glamour of a remarkable bear per- 
sonality.” He begins by describing the alluring ways of 
a cub in captivity. The cub, now more than half grown, 
escaped and became a killer of many sheep. He gained 
a great reputation for size, strength, ferocity, and cunning. 
But Mr. Seton can only try to make him interesting by 
making men hunt him and try to trap him. His book is 
no more the real thing than a review is the book reviewed. 
Of the bear’s motives, of his joy in life, there is no trace. 
The ludicrous comic illustrations do not help us, and 
though Mr. Seton preserves a heavy seriousness, the gene- 
ral effect %® comic. He appeals to the sportsman in us 
when he tells us how the bear was shot, trapped, lassoed ; 
yet the tale is too sentimental to be sporting. He has 
no imagination. He has seen bears, and he has tried 
hard to think what it would be like to have four legs, fur, 
and good teeth. But he fails, and really we know far less 
about the grizzly than about Mr. Ward’s orange-tip butter- 
fly. For Mr. Ward does not pretend to understand his 
butterfly or to treat it as anything but a pretty piece of 
tissue upon whick the microscope may be used; and up- 
wards from that any reader is capable of reasoning with 
pleasure. But Mr. Seton pretends to know the grizzly, 
yet his Monarch turns out to be an even more ficeting 
ghost than the entomologist’s. In the end the grizzly is 
caught; we are shown a facsimile of the telegram offering 
a large reward for his capture; and the successful hunter 
is the man who owned him as a cub: hence some tears, 
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INSURANCE, 


THE ROYAL AND THE LIVERPOOL AND 
LONDON AND GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


IVERPOOL, with its manifold commercial activities, 
has not been wanting in insurance enterprise. The 
headquarters of two of the largest English fire and life 
offices are in that city, and also those of one of the largest 
collecting friendly societies. The great foreign trade of 
Liverpool drew attention to the extension of insurance over 
seas, and the two companies referred to—the Royal and 
the Liverpool and London and Globe—owe much of their 
development to their success abroad. In the United 
States, on the continent of Europe, and in our colonies 
they have secured a large amount of business against the 
competition of native offices. 

The Royal Insurance Company was established in 
1845, and has a paid-up capital of £391,887. It has 
grown partly by the ordinary increase of its business, and 
partly by taking to itself other companies. The Royal 
has been as much married as Henry VIII., but with far 
happier results to all concerned. It has embraced in suc- 
cession the Queen, the Midland Counties, the Cumber- 
land and Westmorland Fire, the Kent Fire, the United 
Kent Life, and the Lancashire Insurance companies. 
The combined businesses give the Royal the dominant 
position amongst our fire offices. Although the rate of its 
development has been rapid, the shareholders have not 
been troubled with “ growing pains,” as the dividends have 
steadily increased from 1s. 8d. to 38s. per share, without 
a single instance of reduction. The latter dividend is on 
a paid-up amount of £3. Considering the nature of the 
business, and that the length of time is sixty years, it 
must be admitted that this is a remarkably good record. 

The fire premiums shown in the last annual report 
were £2,995,066, and the net losses £1,735,030. After 
deduction of all expenses the surplus of £218,150 was 
carried to profit and loss account. The fire fund and 
reserve fund together amounted to £3,000,000, while, in 
addition, there was a favourable balance in the profit and 
loss account of nearly three-quarters of a million. Owing 
to the immense spread of the business and variety of the 
risks insured, the Royal may be considered to be practi- 
cally beyond the reach of harm. A business made up of 
hazards is thus, by the use of the most ample precaution, 
robbed of its riskiness and made a particularly safe one, 
even for the shareholders. 

The life assurance branch has a revenue from pre- 
miums of about £700,000, and the accumulated funds at 
December 31 last were £8,247,114. At that date the 
quinquennial valuation took place jand resulted in a surplus 
being shown of £842,103 for the five years. As the cal- 
culations were on a strong basis, this sum, equal as it is 
to fully sixteen months’ average premium income of the 
period, is very satisfactory indeed. The assets of the 
company for both the fire and life business now exceed 
thirteen millions. A very large _part of this sum is in- 
vested in high-class Stock Exchange securities, and the 
average yield is about £3 13s. per cent., after deduction 
of income-tax. The records of the past five years prove 
what considerable fluctuations .are produced by monetary 
conditions on gilt-edged investments from Consols down- 
wards. It is clear that the profits of a quinquennium may 
be affected considerably by such movements. Few com- 
panies are so well able to stand such variations as the 
Royal, but the question may be raised whether life offices 
should not favour more than has lately been the case the 
placing of money on good mortgages. Formerly a con- 
siderably larger proportion of the funds of assurance 
offices were so invested than has been the practice in 
recent years. 

The Liverpool and London and Globe is rather older 
than the Royal. In 1836 steps were taken in Liverpool 
for the formation of an office to be known as the Liver- 
pool Insurance Company. In the following year an Act 
of Parliament was passed to give further effect to the 
objects in view, and the company commenced business 


with strong support. At first risks were confined to the 
United Kingdom, but when the executive had overcome 
the difficulties connected with pushing the company’s 
operations at home they turned their attention to places 
over-sea. British offices, by going abroad, have no doubt 
advanced the interests of insurance generally, though, of 
course, this was not the object in view. By entering other 
countries they brought near to foreign competitors the 
methods and principles which had been long tested in 
England ; and if their rivals failed to profit by it, it was 
their own fault. Fire insurance is pre-eminently a busi- 
ness in which wide experience and sound practice are 
essential to success. In 1847 the Liverpool Insurance 
Company took over the business of the London, Edin- 
burgh, and Dublin Insurance Company ; and the name was 
changed to the Liverpool and London Insurance Com- 
pany. Seventeen years later, in 1864, the Giobe Insur- 
ance Company was absorbed, the title then becoming the 
Liverpool and London and Globe, under which it has since 
been known. 

The greatest difficulty with which fire offices have 
to contend is the occurrence from time to time of great 
conflagrations, which raise the loss ratio of particular 
years far above the general average. It is greatly to the 
credit of the large British fire offices that they have, as a 
rule, been so well prepared for emergencies as to be able 
ta meet every such exceptional demand. The greatest trial 
of this kind was the Chicago fire of October, 1871, which 
destroyed property valued at £30,000,000. At a stroke 
many American fire offices were ruined, but the British 
ones involved, by prompt and just settlement, turned the 
disaster into a source of success and obtained a prestige 
in America of which they have never been dispossessed. 
Conspicuous among these.was the Liverpool and London 
and Globe, which paid over £650,000 for losses occasioned 
by the disaster. A year after this Chicago conflagra- 
tion the great Boston fire occurred, which cost the com- 
pany no less than £300,000 more. By successfully meet- 
ing these demands.the best possible evidence of sound and 
careful management was given. Progress has not always 
gone on at the same rate, but there has always been a 
measure of advance. In 1871, at the time of the Chicago 
fire, the total premium income just exceeded one million 
sterling, now it is two and a quarter millions. Then the 
aggregate funds were about four millions, now they are 
over ten. The fire premiums at present exceed two 
millions per annum, and against the liabilities of this part 
of the business there are reserve funds amounting in all to 
3,000,000. There is no doubt that this sum affords an 
ample guarantee. The life assurance business is of much 
less bulk than the fire as regard the income from pre- 
miums, but excellent contracts are given to policyholders. 
As the expenses of this department are kept down to 
10 per cent. of the premiums received substantial bonuses 
from time to time are practically assured. The capital con- 
sists of £245,640 stock. On each £2 of stock a divi- 
dend of 36s. is declared. There is every prospect of this 
rate being continued. At the present price the yield is 
about 4 per cent. The new London office of the company 
forms the terminal point of Cornhill and Lombard-street, 
and is a very handsome structure. 

These two companies are certainly not unworthy of 
the city in which they have been fostered. They have 
stood the criticism of time—the severest of all to a fire 
company—with the best results to themselves. With their 
present great resources and their past successful history 
there is every reason to believe they will maintain the 
prominent position they now occupy amongst British in- 
surance offices. W. R. Dovey. 
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next Monday there has naturally not been much dis- 
NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, position to enter into fresh commitments, but Home 


MoneTARY FActTors. 

It is impossible not to admire the splendid courage 
of the Stock markets in totally disregarding every 
adverse factor in the situation. Take the case of money 
for instance. Exchange on Paris has fallen to the 
unusually low level of 25°08, and all the gold coming 
into the market is mopped up for France. During the 
past week the Bank lost nearly a quarter of a million on 
balance in gold for abroad, and the expansion of the 
note and coin circulation caused a reduction of 
41,626,671 in the Reserve, which is now down to 
£,17,629,191 as compared with £ 20,173,000 last year. 
Moreover, since the return was made up, £460,000 in 
gold has been taken for South America and the Con- 
tinent, so that an advance in the Bank rate would have 
been quite justifiable. But of course that would have 
created a bad impression, and the directors decided to 
leave it at 4 per cent. for the present. The reserve, 
however, is now far below the safety point, and 
with the prospect of further withdrawals the out- 
look is not very comfortable, although money 
will begin to flow back from the provinces 
immediately after the turn of the year. Nevertheless 
the position is one of considerable risk, and it might 
have been expected that the Stock markets would at 
least show some symptoms of uneasiness, having regard 
to the numerous possibilities of trouble lying all 
around. In New Yorkcall money has risen to 125 per 
cent., which represents over £2 for the loan of £100 
for a week ; and the Russian situation goes from bad 
to worse, to mention only the two most threatening 
spots. Yet markets are quite cheerful, and are looking 
forward with astonishing confidence to glorious times 
in the new year. I hope this view will prove to be 
justified, but it will not help matters to shut our eyes 
to the dangers that might come to a head at any 
moment. 

DiscounT AND Money Rates. 

For its usual fortnightly loans the Stock Exchange 
had to pay 4? per cent., and call money has ranged 
from 4to 5 per cent. Discount rates were inclined to 
ease off after the allotment of Treasury Bills at the low 
average of 34 per cent., but when the Paris cheque fell 
to 25.07} bill brokers thought better of it, and there is 
now a disposition to bring the working rate into close 
proximity to the official standard. The demand for gold 
on Frenci: account is mainly in connection with the forth- 
coming repayment of the Argentine Funding Loan, 
largely held in Paris, but partly it represents the with- 
drawal of credit which has been employed in this 
market. Evidently Paris is taking whatever measures 
are possible to strengthen its position, and that is at 
least significant. There is no danger of Russia default- 
ing on the next coupons, but it is just announced that 
power has been taken to increase the issue of Russian 
Treasury Bonds to £40,000,000, and that £5,000,000 
has been placed with the Berlin firm of Mendelssohn 
and Co. A week ago, it may be remembered, the ship- 
ment of five millions in gold from St. Petersburg to 
Berlin was reported, and it is quite possible that this 
may be part of the same transaction. Occurring at the 
present juncture, the operation looks uncommonly like 
preparation for the January coupons, and, if so, it 
affords a useful sidelight on the recent boast that 
Russia’s foreign balances were sufficient to pay the 
interest on her debt for eighteen months or two years. 
Tue Stock Markets. 


When members returned to business on Wednes- 
day morning they had at once to plunge into the 
details of the general Settlement, the mining carry-over 
having been arranged the previous Friday. The 
account was not a heavy one outside the Yankee 
market, and it was fixed up without much difficulty in 
spite of dear money. With another holiday in prospect 


Rails have attracted a good deal of attention owing to 
the excellent traffics, and in other departments the 
lack of orders has been made good to some extent by 
shouting, besides which the big interests have been 
busy driving in props wherever a weak spot appeared. 
This is particularly the case in the Yankee market 
where speculation (mainly originating in New York) 
has been most rampant. I have already mentioned 
that call money has climbed to the incredible figure of 
125 per cent., but that is by no means the only adverse 
factor with which the market has had to contend. 
There were three bank failures in Chicago last week 
involving about $26,000,000, and I may remark in 
passing that the shares of one of these institutions 
were quoted about 300 immediately before the smash, 
although it is very doubtful whether there will be 
a cent for the shareholders after the creditors are satis- 
fied. This week three small failures are reported from 
Memphis. Is it conceivable that markets could 
advance on their merits in face of such occurrences? 
Certainly not, but the game is becoming desperate, and 
there must be no flinching by the manipulators or the 
whole structure would fall about theirears. It must be 
a very expensive business, and it will come to a sudden 
end one of these days. But for the present they are 
able to keep it up, and if nothing happens to upset 
them it is likely enough they will be able to escape the 
consequences by unloading on the public. Conservative 
opinion in New York is, however, unanimously against 
these reckless gamblers, and criticism of their actions 
is becoming more and more outspoken. One of the 
leading authorities dilates on the increasing risks of the 
speculative situation, pointing out that stocks are 
steadily passing from strong into weaker hands and 
that insiders will increase their sales as the market 
advances. It is sheer folly for the market to pretend to 
disregard such considerations. 

CuIngsE LABOUR. 

Kaffir operators had a very uncomfortable quarter 
of an hour yesterday week regarding the Premier’s 
reference tothe restriction of Chinese labour the night 
before. They had to digest it, moreover, on the morn- 
ing of the carry-over, which made things worse, but 
fortunately there was a four days’ holiday ahead in 
which to consider the situation, and that prevented 
what might otherwise have developed into a very 
serious slump. The Kaffir magnate view, which is 
generally accepted in the City, is that the announce- 
ment is merely an election dodge, and that the 
Government does not really mean to stop the importa- 
tion of coolies into the Transvaal. It is to be hoped 
that this view is mistaken. The Chinese device was 
intended primarily to induce the public to come into 
the market and relieve the big houses of the masses 
of paper which they are finding it increasingly difficult 
to carry. This labour is not really cheap but very dear, 
and must continue so for a long time to come, but, of 
course, having promised so much from it the magnates 
must at least pretend to be anxious to go on with it. 
Moreover, it has been driving away the Kaffirs, and for 
a time there would no doubt be considerable difficulty 
in replacing the Chinese. But shareholders will find that 
the latter are a far more expensive commodity than 
they are worth, and although there might be an outcry 
for a time it would actually pay the holder of dividend- 
earning shares if every coolie were sent back at once. 
I am not dealing with the moral aspects of the ques- 
tion, many of which are loathsome in the extreme, 
because purely business considerations are quite suffi- 
cient to destroy every argument in favour of the 
retention of these wretched Chinamen. As soon as the 
public are convinced that the coolie does not pay they 
will discover a lot of moral obliquities in the matter 
that they have preferred to ignore hitherto. 

LoMBARD. 

















